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"They were skiing so much better than us, because they were better skiers, but also 
because of the skis that they had. So we thought, let's try to make some ... That's 
how I started." 

King of the Mountain . Wood on ya . Licence to Chill 


FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 
Their backyounds and dreams are as unique as they 
are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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"The whole time I'm goiatttfm going to run this festival... I knew, it wasn't 
a realisation, it was a Wowing, that what I had to do was to combine 
sustainability and the environment with a festival." 

^ Peats Ridge 2009 . Balcony of Dreams . Father Time 

Nipa Doshi 30 

"Design was not just about things, but an attitude to life. That's something 
that's extremely important to both Jonathan and I in the work that we do ... 

In a way it encompasses everything we do." 

^ Team Eames . Indian Miniatwm^^Well Drawn 


"Once the logo is off, it could be in an exhibition. I'm proud to be a commercial 
artist. I want my work to be out there in the world. I'd rather design a label for a 
bottle of beer than a painting for one person." 

Spot Light . Behind the Stacks . Love Kills Demons 

Philippa White 7 0 

"I loved the [communications] industry. I think it's full of phenomenal, super- 
intelligent, really creative people. I left because I saw an opportunity for us, within 
the industry, to do something really good with the skills that we have." 

The Bubble Project . A Box of Allsorts . Doing Your Homework 
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From: Kellie 

Can’t tell you how much I enjoy vour mook! A total 
inspiration in every edition! Love vour work! 

I signed up for a subscription this year but am now 
hankering for the back issues that I missed before I 
discovered Df— any chance that there are still anv available? 

I know you put out a final call recentlv for buying back 
issues — I’m afraid I forgot the date! 

Df: Unfortunately ive are no longer selling hack issues, however mag 
nation stores do have loads of them - visit mvw.magnation.com to 
pnd their store closest to you. We are however making back issues 
available for purchase individually digitally. Visit wmv.otheredition. 
com for that option. 

From: Geoff 

I'm originally from Australia, but am living in Berlin now — I 
religiously bought vour magazine and had a subscription for 
a year ... and NOW I’ve found a magazine store right by my 
house which has everv new shiny episode in Dumbo’s exciting 
and ever-changing saga! 

Df dovoureadme?! is our fabulous stockist in Berlin. Apparently Jan 
von Hollenben (who we profiled in issue 24) lives around the corner 
and haunts it too - look out for him and say hi! 

From: Leonie 

Credit where credit is due ... I just bought my copy of Df 
24 and sat down to read the article on Magda Saved. I was 
reallv disappointed to read Magda taking credit for all the 
installation of the Canberra Soft Sculpture work pi4. Apart 
from all of the volunteers who came and sewed for several 
days (I was one of them) there is no acknowledgment of 
the huge amount of work done bv Michelle Fracaro of the 
NGA who coordinated the event and ran sessions before 
Magda even arrived in Canberra. Not to mention Denise 
aka gni + dog who came down from Sydney and did a major 
amount of installation in the NGA garden as well as working 


with the volunteers. Fair suck of the sauce bottle Madga! 
From: Rachel 

If I read Df 'curled up in bed late at night, I get so inspired, 

I can’t sleep! I need to save reading for morning hours so 
I can absorb and feel joy all dav long, be inspired to keep 
putting mv passion into mv work, to take risks and still get 
some sleep! Well done, so, so beautiful. Thanks to Steph for 
recommending it to me. 

From: Tchacca 
Hey Kate! 

Congrats on the lil flying bub! Well, he may not fly but sure 
takes vou floating in dreams... 

Love, health and happiness! 

Df Huge thanks to all of you who’ve written and sent your best 
wishes to us - it’s been a maijical time ... Kate 

From: Leilah 

A magazine that inspires, not bv repetition of cliche, but bv 
illuminating life’s beauty, spirit and independent thought, by 
showing people following their passions. Dumbo feather is 
the world that I want to live in, populated with the people I 
want to know. 

From: Zahrah 

I found a copv of Dumbo feather in a Vinnies and came home 
and immediately subscribed. Look fwd to a fruitful creative 
source of inspiration. Thank you 

From: Ike 

Dumbo feather is like a good friend - someone vou look 
forward to catching up with, savouring, laughing and crying 
with - and then remember fondly, until the next time. For 
those of you who have not met Df consider this a verv 
strong recommendation that vou do! Kate - thank vou for 
vour quarterly ‘feel good’ instalments! ;-) 
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We believe that the experience of a little 
art every day can change your life. 

We believe that cleverness is wonderful, 
and that creativity is crucial to happiness. 


Committed to giving back to the earth, 
and treating it with the utmost respect, 
Orlando and Ivy also invests passionately 
in the work of outstanding, independent 
Australian artists. In so doing, we are 
encouraging a thriving creative culture 
here in Melbourne, around Australia, 
and all over the world. 


We are purveyors of sustainable design, 
incredible stationery, interesting books, 
stunning art objects, great ideas, and lots 
of things that are just a little bit different. 
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It's all about finding 
your Zen 

Kick-start and cleanse at Peppers Salt Resort & Spa's special 
yoga weekend 19-21 November where yoga teacher, author 
and TV host Kris McIntyre will address issues of detoxification, 
flexibility, joint problems and eyesight. 

Kris teaches Ryoho - a form of yoga therapy combining 
traditional Indian Hatha poses with the meridian-based healing 
arts of China and Japan. 

The retreat is designed to be casual, relaxed and suitable for all 
ability levels from beginners through to advanced practitioners. 

Experience Peppers. Call 02 6670 5027 or email 
louise@conferencesandeventsatsaltxom.au 


We're all 

about 



PepperS 
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At most big events; the portaloo experience is generally one which it's almost worth forgoing another beer for, if it means it can be 
avoided. Peats Ridge Festival 2006 was the first music festival I'd ever been to where the toilet experience wasn't a nightmare, in fact, 
the self-composting loos there were a joy - well almost I certainly came away with a new perspective on the future of plumbing and 
sanitation. And that's the whole idea of Peats Ridge - to show people the realities of sustainable alternatives, as well as a damn good 
time. When Matt Grant put on the first Peats Ridge Festival in 2004, it was the realisation of a dream he'd held onto for ten long years, 
and one of the first times in the world that anyone had thought to attempt to produce a music festival sustainably. 

Df How long ago did you move to Australia? 

Matt Twenty years. Music brought me out here originally. I was brought up in England. I have to go back to tell the story ... 
My parents separated when I was four, so I spent my childhood with my dad on the weekends. He's retired now, but he set 
up and was part owner and the driver behind a recording studio in London called Olympic Sound Studios, one of the two 
major studios in London. Most of the really influential albums of the '60s and 70s were recorded at either Abbey Road or 
Olympic. Pink Floyd, Led Zeppelin, Jimmy Hendrix and all those guys recorded there. 

Df Before you were born? 

Matt Yes, he'd worked there since he left school at 16. I think he got eight out of a possible 800 in his exams, so he left and 
got a job making tea in the studio. It was in a different location in London at that time. He grew with the studio and 
ended up running the whole thing. Then, when they moved to the new site, he brought in my grandfather, who was an 
architect, to do all the design. My grandfather designed this amazing eight ton, floating, concrete cube which became a 
completely sound-isolated studio. That really hadn't been done before and was one of the reasons the sound that came 
out of Olympic was so respected by musicians. Each weekend I'd go and see my dad and he'd always be working, he was 
a workaholic. I'd go in there and he'd be at the desk in Studio One and I'd skateboard round the studio, so I was exposed 
to music from a really, really early age and always had this history of music as well as a love of it. I was brought up and 
went to school just out of London in Surrey, then moved down to Bournemouth on the south coast when I was 17. Whilst 
there I went over to Spain on holiday, that was the first time I'd left England. I spent two weeks in Spain and befriended 
quite a lot of English workers who were working in the night clubs and bars. I was really quite excited and inspired by the 
fantastic life these guys lived; they'd work in the evening and go to the beach and hang out during the day. So, a year 
later, I went and lived in Spain for six months ... Majorca. 

Df You left school? 

Matt I left school at 15. I went to a good private school, it cost my father an absolute fortune. I was the only non-Catholic 
there. At the end of my 0 Levels it seemed to me a real waste to follow a path of education to A Level and then 
university if I didn't know what I wanted to do. It seemed I would be doing education for education's sake. I made 
the decision 

I would rather go out into the world and see 
what came upjor me instead. 

That upset my dad at the time. 

Df Of course. 

Matt He had a lot of hopes for me to go and get highly educated, but it wasn't the right thing for me. So I went to Spain and there were 
a couple of job options you had. The first was standing outside the bars, trying to get people into them. The local federal police 
would drive around every couple of weeks, throw you in jail, beat you up a bit and then drop you back in the morning - that was 
the job description. Or, there was working inside the bars, playing music, getting paid twice as much, having a completely open 
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bar and lots of ladies who wanted to know you! It wasn't a hard decision. I took a job as a DJ. Before that I'd had all sorts of 
jobs working as a sales person, working in a hairdresser, working in offices for a while ... Nothing really stuck and then all of a 
sudden, here I was doing a job I really, really, really loved, and I was getting paid for it. So I did a summer stint there and then 
went back to London and spent six winter months working as a motorcycle dispatch rider which was one of the most grueling jobs 
I've ever done in my life. The whole time I was thinking about my idyllic, lazy life in Spain. The next summer I went back 
to Spain and by that point I understood a little bit about what I was doing financially and set myself the goal of working 
hard and saving some money. I have this memory at the end of my second season there, of walking down the road - 
I would say 

it was one of the happiest moments of my life, 
the moment of truest freedom I’ve ever had. 

I had no ties, no 

obligations and enough money to go anywhere in the world that I wanted to. This was late 1989 when DJ culture was 
just beginning and I remember having a conversation with someone who told me if you want to make a career out of 
DJ-ing you should go over to Australia. So that's what originally brought me here. I came on my own which was quite 
challenging and didn't know anyone, I moved to Bondi after spending the first night in the Cross. 

Df As you do. 

Matt With me box of records and me English accent. Typical English geezer comes to Bondi and wants to be a DJI I walked 
into the Bondi Hotel and said, "Hi, I'm Matt and I'm a DJ, got any work?" The guy there said, "Yeah, actually I'm 
looking for a DJ for Thursday night and we're looking for a promoter for the night too." So that's how I started 
learning how to promote nights as well, by default really. I ran a night there for eight months and then moved on 
to doing larger events, mainly around dance music, which I loved. I did that for about two years and eventually 
decided to stop the promoting side of it because it was holding me back from getting work as a DJ, and it was 
working as a DJ that I really loved. As soon as I did that, I started getting these really fantastic headline slots 
DJ-ing at these big parties of 2000, 3000 people. There's nothing like DJ-ing to that many people. The energy you 
get from the dance floor is huge. I loved it, but at the same time I was in a relationship which wasn't working at 
all, and when it finished I made the decision to go back to England. It was quite a traumatic thing to leave at the 
peak of my musical career, but I had to do it. 

Df You just couldn't be in the same city? 

Matt It was a choice. I won't go into the whole story. Ego's a funny thing and when you're a DJ 

at that level 

there are a lot of ego traps you can fall into ... 
and I fell into them. 

I didn't really like that part of me and what I'd become. I'd also met 
the mother of my children and said to her, "I'm going to leave, would you like to come with me?" She said, "Let's go 
back to England; I reckon you could do with seeing your family." So we moved back to England and lived there for 
about 19 months, during which time she fell pregnant with our first child. The biggest thing that happened during 
this time, in relation to Peats Ridge (see page 14 *Peats Ridge 2009), was that in 1994 I went to Glastonbury. It 
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was the first festival I'd ever been to. 

Df Which surprises me given that Glastonbury's been going for so long and you were so into music. 

Matt Well, there wasn't really a festival culture in Australia back then, so that was really the first time I was in the right place 

and country to go to a festival. It was a beautiful weekend, one of the rare times Glastonbury's been sunny. You walked 
in and were surrounded by this massive fence in this enormous space with 100,000 other people, and everything you 
needed was there. 

It was like a wonderland. The rest of the 
world might as well not have existed. 

Everything that you were, and thought, 

and was part of your life had very little relevance in the space you were in. I had an amazing time at Glastonbury. It was full of 
all sorts of different people doing all sorts of different things. I was exposed to different ways of looking at the world. That really 
moved me, and there and then I said, 'This is what I want to do with myself. I want to put on a festival because this has got to be 
the pinnacle for someone who loves music and creating events and making people happy through that." After that I came back to 
Australia, was accepted as a resident, and my first child was born. That was late 1994.1 really came back here with the intention 
to put on a festival, so I told anyone and everyone that would listen that that was what I was going to do. They all thought I was 
mad. "How are you going to do a festival? You don't have any money, you've just had your first child, you've got to support your 
family." I'd say, "I don't know, but I'm just going to do it; that's it. I'm going to do it." I started writing down all the plans of how 
I was going to do this festival. I've still got the book. It was things like. I'm going to approach this person, and it's going to have 
this theme, and these bands are going to play, and I'm going to market it in this way. Yet I was living with my mother-in-law in a 
room at the back of her house with no money, a young child ... 

Df Oh God, really? 

Matt After about three months I realised I had to go and earn some money and set up a house and pay for my family, so I took 
a job managing a nightclub for a year, which was horrible. It was a suburban nightclub which had been there for 18 years, 
and a big part of my job seemed to be standing between two big blokes that wanted to beat each other up and telling 
them not to. After a year I decided that I couldn't work for someone else, so I started a promotions business, which I 
ran up until last year. It serviced the entertainment industry, putting up posters and distributing flyers. I started the 
business because I thought it was something that would ultimately take me towards running a festival. In the way that 
these things happen, I ended up running it for nine years before I eventually managed to put on the first festival. It was 
a small business and small businesses are quite challenging. Someone once said to me, if you can't leave your business 
for a year, then you don't have a business, you have a job, and it's the worst sort of job. 

Df That's very true ... 

Matt It was very accurate. Still, 

the whole time Vm saying, Tm going 
to run thisjestival, 

I'm going to run this festival. 

Df That's a long time to keep a dream alive. 

Matt It was a long time and it was really hard. There were times where it was really, really hard. It was financially hard, but it 

taught me a lot about running a small business. Then, in about 1999, I developed an interest in sustainability. My second 
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son was bom 19 months after my first, so they are very close in age. As they got older I started to look at the world around 
me and become aware of the environmental limitations. It was from a logical point of view. I wouldn't say I was a greenie 
or really strongly environmentally focused, 

I just started looking at the 
resources we had and thinking, something's not 
adding up here. 

It started to become a strong driver for me, especially looking at my boys growing up. 

Df It does force you to look even further into the future than just your own lifetime. 

Matt Ultimately I believe we're all very selfish until we have children. Children force you to consider them just by the nature of 
your relationship to them, and the fact that they rely on you so much. I started reading magazines about sustainability. 
I remember reading one called Earth Garden , and coming across the concept of permaculture (see page 18 *Balcony of 
Dreams), which was brought together by an Australian guy called Bill Mollison. It's a design process more than anything 
else. I started reading about it a lot and was quite fascinated by it. I signed up for a two-week Permaculture Design 
Certificate at Tyalgum, which was Bill Mollison's property up in Murwillumbah (Northern NSW). I spent two weeks living on 
this amazing property - such an inspirational piece of land, completely self-sufficient - with 25 people from all over the 
world. There was a delegation from India, people from America - all learning about sustainable agriculture and systems, 
looking at the world and sustainable management of resources. It blew my mind. It totally blew my mind, that course. 
As a consequence I made a decision to separate from the mother of my children. I then went through quite a difficult 
period, for probably two or three years, where I was so inspired by what I'd learnt in the permaculture course that my 
whole focus moved from putting on a festival to the strong obligation I felt to work in the environmental field and do 
something about this massive issue which was coming our way. I went to the University of New South Wales and did a 
six-month bridging course so that I would be eligible to take a degree in environmental management. That was hard. I'm 
not someone who learns easily through books and writing, I'm someone who learns through doing. I was really split into 
two, because there was part of me which felt that the core of me was to put on a festival and another part which felt 
obligated to work in the environmental field. It was a real battle within myself. I could feel it going on really strongly. I 
was so drawn to these two streams for different reasons. 

Df What was it that finally made them come together for you? 

Matt One day I was walking across Victoria Park in Sydney. 

I had been constantly 
weighing up the two sides of my head, 

trying to find some way that I 

could reconcile both of these drives within myself and it was this sudden - they call them aha moments - when I knew. 
It wasn't a realisation, it was a knowing, that what I had to do was to combine sustainability and the environment with 
a festival. It was like, of course! What originally drew me to festivals was that you go to this space and you're completely 
open; it takes away all the stresses and pressures of your normal life, and you can really open yourself up to a new way 
of looking at the world. Everyone's interested in sustainabilty, but they get so trapped in their day to day lives that they 
tend not to make time for it. We get stuck in our groove and don't make time for the changes we want to make, that we 
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Illustration by Cecilia Macaulay 



by Kate Bezelr 


A couple of months ago I received 
an email out of the blue from 
Cecilia Macaulay. She was having 
a some people round for a 
dinner party, had a spot free, and 
wondered if I might know' “another 
small and quietly sparkling, 
excellent beautiful lady” to be 
the eighth guest. And here’s the 
rub, Edward de Bono w'as one of 
the other invitees. Now here’s an 
interesting lady, I thought. 


In her email, Cecilia described 
herself as a “permaculture artist 
and writer.” In her blog she says, “I 
live a handmade life, doing things I 
am good at: teaching permaculture 
balcony gardening, translating, 
and running an inner-Melbourne 
eco-share-house for dreamy 
overseas guests.” Her ambition is 
“to create quirky balcony gardens 
for interesting people all over 
the world, people I will love and 
gardens we will both love.” 


Further intrigued, I w'ent 
‘digging’. It seems Cecilia’s first 
balcony garden w f as in Tokyo; a 
complete eco-system with tomatoes, 
herbs, wisteria and a frog box for 
pest control. It was based on the 
principles of permaculture except, 
she admits, “classic permaculture 
w'ould have you choose only edibles 
... but if w hat turns you on, gets 
you in action, is growing flowers, 
then that can be permaculture 
too.” She also concedes that a 
balcony is also not the ideal place 
to put permaculture into practice 
given, “few f plants ever wish to be 
reincarnated as a balcony plant. 
Blasted by wind and sun, or maybe 
subjected to shaded, sun-starved 
places where they can’t get a wash 
or even a drink.” Turns out Cecilia’s 
a realist - how' refreshing! 

Cecilia describes permaculture 
as using the pow er of design, or 
‘right thing in the right place’ and 
the power of systems, or ‘elements 
that nourish each other.’ One of 
her pieces of advice is to harness 
the power of dreaming to get your 
garden growing. She says, “using 
willpower is like pushing w'ater 
uphill, not a permaculture-approved 
method of getting anything done. 
Try making your dream bigger, 
to seduce yourself into doing ... 
whatever.” Sage advice indeed. 

Unfortunately I was in the wrong 
country to be able to go to Cecilia’s 
dinner party', and she’s now back 
in Japan running workshops, but 
one day it’d be lovely to have, at 
the very least, a cup of tea on her 
balcony. If you’d like Cecilia’s 
advice in creating your dream 
garden, you can contact her via 
www.ceciliam aca ulay. com.au. 









would make if we had the space to make them. 

Df We also find it hard to even imagine a new way of living, so by taking someone for two days, or however long a festival 
might be, you can show them a new way of living, right? 

Matt It not only shows them, but it immerses them in a new way of living. I knew; I just knew that it would work. 

Df Man, were you excited? 

Matt Relieved, just relieved to be able to reconcile these two things in my brain. I'd had a very hard time with it. I don't know 
if you've ever been stuck in your life and you don't know which way to go? 

Df Oh yeah, and it's awful. 

Matt It is awful, especially when it's at that level, things that are core deep in you. To realise I could do both of these things; 
combine everything that I love and everything that I care about in the same thing, was just fantastic. Then everything 
just started to happen. Synchronicity has played a big part in the story for me, in fact it plays a big part in life. I'm a 
real believer that basically if you set yourself on a path and you start taking the steps down that path, then the universe 
will come and support you on the path. 

I bore people to death with this 

conversation. 

I always say to people, just have some faith. If you've got a dream, start down the path of 
that dream, have some faith in the process, and you will find that support will come to you to make it happen. It may not 
be what you expect, but it will help you. I believe the guideposts in life are synchronicity, I don't believe in coincidence, 
I believe in synchronicity. If you start looking for things that seem to be coincidences and if you follow those, you'll find 
that they will lead the way. It's sort of new age hippie thinking, but I don't see myself in that way at all, I see myself as 
quite pragmatic. I see this as a logical thing based around the law of energies and the way that nature and the universe 
actually work. I saw this very clearly once I made the decision to start with the festival. Things started to happen around 
me. A person rang me up out of the blue, we met and they ended up becoming my partner in my promotions business. I 
offered them half the business, which I'd spent so many years building, if they would come in and manage it to give me 
the time to start working on this dream. Then I met two people, friends, who came and helped me with the organising. 
I went to Glenworth Valley - I just got in a car and drove up there and into the valley - and the guy that owns the land 
answered the door. I said, "Hi, I'm Matt, I'm looking for somewhere to put on a festival" and he said, "Hi, I'm Barton, 
I'm looking for someone to put on a festival." I started with only $18,000 I'd managed to save; that was all I started the 
festival with. I had this vision of this enormous great festival, but I had no resources only some time, a small amount of 
money and a lot of drive, passion and belief. 

Df When you talk about synchronicity like that, I know from experience that you're right, but that it doesn't necessarily 
mean it'll be an easy road. 

Matt No, don't fall into that trap. If you've got an expectation of an easy road it'll probably be even harder than it was going 
to be anyway. 

It's all about faith, and it’s not about faith in 
the outcome, it’s about faith in the process. 

I've been through 

huge amounts of extremely challenging things in organising the festival, extremely challenging. There have been 
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'Days with nn Father' Philiif) Toledano. Hachette Australia , 2010. RRP $2 9.99 



Q: I’ve had them all my life, but up 
until a short time ago had never been 
one myself. Now, no matter what, I 
am one forever. I am one of a pair. 
What am I? A: A parent. 

Becoming a parent certainly 
makes you appreciate your own, 
and forces you to contemplate what 
sort you w ant to be. What kind of 
relationship do you want to have 
with your child once there is more 
food in his mouth than up his nose 
and the toilet is trained (to do what 
1 haven’t figured out yet)? 

I wonder how my son will know me 
and how much he won’t know of me, 
not because I will hide anything of 
myself from him, but just because ... 
Because the nature of our relationship 
is that I’ll always be his mother, not a 
single girl-about-Sydney and certainly 


not a 13 year-old whose ‘boyfriend’ 
had just asked my best friend to 
‘dump’ me on his behalf-yes, still 
not over it. Those are die parts my 
son won’t see beyond the curfews 
and daggy cd collection. Then again, 
who are my own parents, beyond the 
curfews and daggy vinyl collection? 

It was only when photographer 
Phillip Toledano’s mother died that 
he began to contemplate the man 
who w-as his father more deeply and 
to try to capture those rare glimpses 
of the handsome young man his 
dad had been. His mother had been 
shielding him from how chronic his 
father’s short-term memory loss had 
become. A photograph is in essence 
a memory made tangible and so 
Toledano began to photograph his 
father and posting his powerful. 


poignant images on a blog along with 
his recollections, observations and 
anecdotes. The result is prof oundly- 
moving and has recently been 
published in book form. 

Eventually father time brings life 
a full circle; child becomes carer 
and parent the dependent. While 
the roles may switch, one thing 
never changes, one is forever the 
parent and one the child, 
vvvwv. days with myfa th er. com 
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times when the only thing that's kept me going has been faith, where things have been so dark, or were perceived 
as being dark, and 

there seemed to be no glimmer of hope 
anywhere that things would work out ... 

Times when I felt, how 

on earth are we going to get through this? Certainly, with the financial strain of putting on the festival, there have 
been times when, really, any sane person or person that didn't have such a huge amount of faith, would have given up. 
They would have said, "This is just not doable," but faith will keep you going when all else is gone; it's a funny thing. 
It may not work out how you wanted it, you may not end up achieving what you dreamt of achieving, but you will learn 
something, and something positive will come out of the process which will take you where you're meant to be going. It's 
all about process and process changes as you go through it. If you get attached to outcomes in life then you're going to 
get stuck. I was chatting to Steve (the photographer who took these shots) and I said, "One of my beliefs is that if you 
never give up then you can't fail, because the only people who fail in life are the ones who give up." That's such a truth. 
You can get knocked back, and knocked back, and knocked back, time and time again, but if you don't give up then you're 
still trying, and if you're still trying then you haven't failed. That's the secret of it, just to keep going. 

Df And you did eventually get your festival going. 

Matt I did. The first year of the festival was just crazy. We had 70mm of rain the first night and the main stage didn't work - 

there's story, after story, after story I could tell you. I had no idea what I was doing. I'd never organised even one live 

band to go on a stage in my life. I learnt from scratch, but it was great; it was an amazing event; we got 1000 people. We 
put an environmental education space in there, it was the first event to have a container deposit system ... 

Df Sorry, a what? 

Matt When you're looking at organising a festival, one of the key things is waste. The concept and the foundation of Peats 

Ridge is threefold. It's firstly to produce an event sustainably, to minimise the event's impact on its environment; 

secondly, to educate patrons of the event about a sustainable mindset and a sustainable way of living. Then ultimately, to 
fund education projects around sustainable agriculture - that's a long term goal of the event. So, when looking at how to 
produce the event sustainably, waste was the biggest thing. We came up with a system of separating our waste at source 
into composting, recycling and landfill. As part of that we decided to put into place a container deposit system where, if 
you went to the bar and bought yourself a beer, you'd pay an extra dollar on your can. Then we set up stations where you 
took your can and got your dollar back. It's very simple, but it has this great on flow in terms of psychology. When you 
put value on some waste, then in patrons' minds you put value on all waste. Not only did we have no cans at all on the 
site, but at there was nothing on the floor, not one bit of waste. Not only did people not drop their bottles or cans, they 
also didn't drop their cigarette butts. We had 1000 people and I think we charged $48 for a ticket that first year, so it 
really was a small event. After that first year I thought, let's go back, let's do it again. In the second year we spent about 

$250,000 on the event, so it grew a lot. I made the decision to run the whole event on renewable energy because I saw 

that as another wasteful area. We spent a year talking to different generator suppliers and eventually found a company 
willing to run their generators on 100% biodiesel. That was a big thing because no generator engine manufacturer would 
warranty a generator run on biodiesel, so, by running their generators on biodiesel, they were voiding their warranties. It 
was a big thing for them and it was a big thing for us because no major event had ever been run on renewable energy. 

Df I imagine a music festival would suck huge amounts of energy to power those stages. 

Matt It's massive. Everyone said to me, "You're mad; don't run all your generators on biodiesel, just run half and then if it 
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doesn't work you can still power your event." They told me stories about generators clogging up and the filters dogging 
and not working, but I'd researched it and spoken to a lot of people, and the information I had was that it would work. 
It did work; it worked seamlessly. The event grew, about 2500 people came that year, and everyone had an amazing time; 
the vibe and energy were fantastic. In the third year, 2006, we decided to move it to New Year's Eve. 

Df That was the year I went. 

Matt Oh it was brilliant; it was the most chaotic year. In our infinite wisdom of moving it to New Year's we didn't think 
about changing the ticketing system and so, when almost everyone arrived within a three-hour period, I had to open 
the gates and just let everyone in so the cars weren't queueing on the highway. We still had quite a lot of volunteers 
and were pushed to the max in running the event. We had ten stages and 300 bands perform that year. We came out of 
that realising that we now had a very big event on our hands and had to make some changes for it to be run properly. I 
spent quite a bit of time raising money and then hired a really amazing, professional team and we planned a very large 
festival for 2007 with 15 stages of music, 420 bands and a really major international headliner. In 2007 we had some 
pretty intense weather. There was a storm in June that was the biggest in 100 years, it actually washed out part of the 
Pacific Highway. All throughout the second half of the year it rained constantly. We went in to set up the festival and 
it was very challenging, there wasn't one structure in the place we'd originally planned because we were trying to work 
around these terrible ground conditions. Then, for the last two weeks of the set-up, it rained in a way that it had never 
rained before. It was the highest rainfall ever recorded, and nine days out, with the whole festival pretty much set up, 
and 10,000 people projected to come, I had to make the decision to cancel because I couldn't confidently say that it was 
a safe space for people to come into. That was a big decision and had far-reaching consequences, that's for sure, but it 
was the right decision and I know that. 

Df No other choice? 

Matt No, but it was quite cruel because over the days scheduled for the festival itself, it was beautiful and sunny. That 
wouldn't have made a difference because there had been so much rain that the water table under the valley had come 
up to sitting on top of the ground. Anywhere there was a slight depression in the ground you could see it was pooled 
and it meant the ground wasn't stable. So 

it was the right thing to do, but 
it was an enormous setback 

for the event. We were insured, but I spent nine months 

battling with the insurance company. 

Df To get them to cover your costs? 

Matt To get them to pay on our claim. All our suppliers and everyone stood with us during that process. It was very, very, 
very stressful. That was what I was talking about earlier, the time of absolute darkness. Insurance companies are funny 
= they're very good at what they do and they employ assessors whose job is to find out, however they can, the absolute 
minimum that you'll accept and then stall you until you're so desperate that you have to accept that amount. That's what 
they did to us. It came to a point where they made us an offer which was about $100,000 less than I knew we needed to 
survive, but it was two weeks before the absolute deadline for being able to put the event on again. I really agonised over 
it, but in myself went, I don't think we can do it for that, so I went back to them and said, "No we can't accept it." It 
had taken us months to get to that point and to say that to them took real faith and knowing that I valued the festival. 
I just thought they were taking the piss to a level that I couldn't say yes to. I remember being locked away in my house 
saying, "It's going to be ok, it's going to be ok", going quite crazy wondering if I'd just thrown the whole thing away. I 
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felt this dick in my brain and it was Like, "This is going to be ok." 

It was a physical thing, 
I felt it, and as I felt it the phone rang. 

It was this guy I'd met months 

before who went, "I've heard about what's happening to you. I've been working in insurance for 20 years and I've got two 
weeks free, can I help you?" I said, "Yes please." Basically he took it to a very high level within the insurance company 
and said, "Do you realise that your actions are going to be responsible for taking out this amazing event which is one of 
the world leaders in promoting sustainability?" They came back and increased their offer on the last day. 

Df What an angel! 

Matt It was still less than we were due, but we could survive on it. So then we started from scratch on the 2008 event. 

Df Had you lost credibility through all that? 

Matt No, completely the opposite. It's a funny thing; everyone respected us for what we did. 

It would 

have been a lot easier for us to walk away from the 
whole thing and give up at that point. 

People saw that we weren't just 

fighting for us, we were fighting for everybody who was involved in it. We communicated a lot and people saw how hard 
we did it. I think we gained credibility from it because people felt for what we went through. 

Df It's in the tough times that you really prove what you're made of. 

Matt We did lose a lot, three-quarters, of our audience. I think that was partly because people were unsure if it was 

going to be on again and by the time we got to October/November, people had made other plans. People were 
also upset because nine days out from New Years we'd had to cancel and, while they totally thought it was the 
right thing to do, it had still left them in the lurch. So we came back and 2008 was a small event in the scheme of 
things. Only 2500 people came to it, but it was the best festival we'd done, in regards to professionally managing 
a festival. It was brilliant and everyone had an amazing time. So we survived it; we survived that cancellation and 
put the event on again and then in 2009 all these amazing things started happening. We won all these awards. 
We were voted the leader across all industry in sustainability in New South Wales, and the most sustainable small 
business in NSW through the NSW Green Globe Awards. We also won the best achievement in sustainability at the 
Australian Event Awards. Finally, we got approached by the UN to be part of the Music and Environment Initiative 
that they are launching through the UN Environment Programme. If you go back to 2004, the idea of music and 
the environment was something that was held by only a few people doing a few small events around the world, it 
was just not on the main radar at all, and now, one of the biggest and most powerful organisations in the world 
has realised that music is the perfect tool for communicating about the environment. They invited major festivals 
and players in the music industry from around the world to come to Norway to brainstorm how to run it. We were 
the only organisation invited from the Southern Hemisphere and, strangely enough. I'm sitting in the room with 
the guy that part owns Glastonbury. 

Df It had gone full circle. 
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Matt Yeah, and we were talking about sustainability and the environment ... We came out of that meeting appointed to head 
up a task force to look at green technological solutions and how they can help the music and festival industries worldwide 
to reduce their impact. Because we basically set up small cities in a week or two, and we set them up in a sustainable 
way, we're also looking at how the information we learn transfers to humanitarian crisis and disaster relief situations 
where they're doing exactly the same thing. How can festivals be used as a training ground to learn processes that can 
be implemented in those sorts of situations? 

It’s this really massive, exciting 
thing that’s come out of the festival and it’s just 
started from the smallest idea 

and really just sticking with a vision, and this dream, 
and the belief, and the faith that this is the right thing and that it is achievable, and being positive. 

Df This has taken you to places you never even dreamt of. 

Matt I had no idea that these things would come out of this ... My dad couldn't believe it when I rang him up and said, "I'm 
lecturing at university." Actually, because 2008 was hard, and even 2009 was hard financially for us, my partner offered 
to take a mortgage out on her house to get us through. I also had to borrow money from my Dad. When I left school 
he wasn't angry, but one of the things he said to me was, "That's it son. I've spent all this money on your education. If 
you want to go out and see the world and do it your way, do it, but don't look to me for help." But I went back to him 
and said, "I could really do with some help right now," and he said yes, so it's healed that area of that relationship as 
well (see page 22 * Father Time). This year is looking fantastic in regards to how much people love the event and how 
important a role it takes. We've run surveys, and half of our audience, who aren't already living sustainably, say that they 
come out of Peats Ridge and 

they change their behaviour around 
sustainability and how they live their lives. 

So it has real impact. 

To finish on the long term plan, we have set up a not for profit organisation called Sustainable Arts and Culture 
which we will ultimately turn into a charity. Its goal is to build an education centre for sustainable food production 
in Niger. I visited there last year with my partner to look for places to build the centre. It's one of the poorest 
countries in the world with the highest population growth and one of the highest soil losses, so it's really going the 
wrong way in regards to food and population. Building this centre has always been the long term goal of the festival 
and I have always kept this in my mind, even when in the darkest moments. Now we're in the process of drawing up 
the plans and starting to do the budgets to make this happen so that once the festival does get profitable we can 
start straight away realising the long term goal. 

Df After you've paid your partner's mortgage back I hope! 

Matt And everyone else, including myself! The thing about festivals is that they can be massively unprofitable, but they can 
also be massively profitable. I really believe that if you have success, you have to put back, otherwise what's the point? 
It's not about yourself. If you make it about yourself it's not going to work. You have to make it about helping other 
people and doing the right thing, especially on this planet because we really are all in it together./ 
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In 1987, aged 17, Nipa Dos hi decided to study furniture design despite it being almost unheard of as a serious career path 
in India, especially for a woman. While at first she didn't enjoy it, for some reason she persisted. Given how successful Nipa 
is now, one can only imagine that deep down she must have known it was her calling. Studies in the UK followed those in 
Bombay, and it was at the Royal College of Art in London that she met Scotsman, Johnathan Levien, who was to become 
her partner in life and work. Their company, Doshi Levien, has become renowned for designs that fuse Nipa's background and 
passion for the handicrafts of India with Johnathan's roots in industrial design. A morn age made in design heaven ... 

Df So why were you just in Hong Kong? 

Nipa Both my siblings live there. I like Hong Kong; it has all the spirit of Asia, but it works like an international city. Hong 
Kong's been able to keep that authenticity and I think that's a blueprint for a lot of Asian cities. A lot of cities lose that 
when they develop at that scale. It's great for me to go to an Asian city that's not in India as well. It still feels like home, 
which is strange in a way. 

Df Do your parents still live where you grew up in India? 

Nipa Although I was born in Bombay, I grew up in Delhi, and they're still there except that India's developing so fast now that 

a lot of places that you grew up with are not there anymore. It's changing very, very fast and I think there is definitely 
now a movement where educated people are thinking which way are we going and is this the right way? 

Df They're asking those questions before it becomes too late? 

Nipa Exactly. Indian people have a lot of pride in their culture and we value the things we have and tradition is very strong. I 
think that a lot of us grew up with that very strong tradition and history and background. Now that people are traveling 
more, they're beginning to realise that what we have is very special. I think if there's a critical mass of people thinking 
that way it will be good. 

Df So how old were you when you left India and came to the UK? 

Nipa I didn't really leave India as such. I came to the Royal College [of Art] in 1995 to do my Masters degree. That was really my 

first long time away from India, but I went back after I finished my Masters in 1997. I subsequently came back to England 
because I'd met Jonathan and wanted to give our relationship a go. I would say 2000 was the year I really committed myself 
to living in England, well London rather. I wouldn't say England because I don't consider myself living in England. 

Df Had you studied art in India prior to going to the Royal College? 

Nipa I'd studied design in India in this fantastic design institute which was set up on the recommendation of Charles and 
Ray Eames (see page 34 *Team Eames). The government of India felt that the quality of manufactured goods in India 
was really deteriorating after the independence from British rule and they wanted to improve it, hence the invitation to 
Charles and Ray Eames. I think that somehow their philosophy and their manifesto for the school has been something 
that's been very deep inside me and has really influenced how I think about design. Their whole philosophy about design 
in India was that 

it should be about service with dignity and 
love — very intangible but evocative ideas. 

What it embodied was that 

design was not just about things, but an attitude to life. That's something that's extremely important to both Jonathan 
and I in the work that we do. To us, design is not necessarily about making things; it can be about making a ritual, about 
an act, about something more ephemeral and celebratory, so in a way it encompasses everything we do. It's about caring 
for everything you do, at least for me that's something that's very, very important. 
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*Team Eames 


Charles and Ray Eames are one of 
the world’s most famous design 
duos and certainly the most well- 
known husband and wife team. 
While their furniture designs, 
made using moulded plywood and 
industrial techniques, are their most 
recognised works, they also dabbled 
in photography and film-making. 

Together they created over 125 
short films dedicated to topics 
ranging from toy trains and 
Benjamin Franklin, to computers 
and other advanced scientific 
concepts. Some were intended to be 
educational, some entertaining and 
others to shift people’s perceptions. 


Powers of Ten, made in 1977, was 
intended to do just that. 

Over ten million people have 
seen Powers of Ten, and it continues 
to be shown in classrooms, business 
meetings, festivals and retreats around 
the world. It begins with a one metre 
square image of a picnic and the 
camera moves ten times further away 
every ten seconds until it reaches the 
edge of our universe. The journey is 
then reversed, going ten times closer 
each ten seconds, ultimately reaching 
the interior of an atom. 

Each October 1 Oth, the Eames 
Office celebrates Bowers of Ten Day 
to promote and share this method of 


viewing ideas from an infinitesimal 
to a cosmic perspective. This year 
will see the date 10/10/10 roll 
around, and to celebrate they will 
host a special online screening of 
the film. They are aiming for 1,000 
or more celebrations in classrooms, 
schools, and homes. Their hope is to 
“create a community of awareness 
that we believe can help stretch our 
understanding and even tolerance.” 
While both Charles and Ray are 
no longer alive (it’s not without a 
certain irony that Ray died ten years 
to the day after Charles), the team 
Eames legacy lives on. 
www, powersoften.com 



Df How did you know that you wanted to study design initially? 

m pa You know, I don't know that I knew I wanted to study design ... I was fantastic at physics, chemistry, stats and computers, 

and that's what I really studied for my A levels, but I couldn't imagine myself being a physicist or, I don't know ... The 
idea of going to a college and just studying every day was ... I used to draw a lot and I used to paint. I wouldn't say I was 
good at drawing, but I loved drawing and arranging things. I was more interested in my outfit being right than my exams. 
I used to have my clothes made and loved working with the tailors, so I've had that from a very early age. I was also very, 
very influenced by my grandfather. I didn't realise that when I was growing up, but there was a sense of care and ritual 
in my grandparents' house; in the way that he dressed, in the way that the bed was made, in the way that everything 
was done there was a real sense of... That's where my love for the material environment came from, and I think because of 
that I wanted to study design. I know I wanted to be in the creative fields and I applied to architecture school, but when 
I saw the design college in Ahmedabad I fell in love with the place. The campus was just so beautiful that I decided not 
to study architecture and study design instead! So I sort of stumbled into it, knowing I wanted to do something 
creative. This was in the late '80s, early '90s, and 

design was still something 
where people thought you were doingJashion or 
in terior decora tion, 

so it was still very unusual to even study design in a serious way. 

Df Did you love it as soon as you started? 

Mpa You know I didn't India was very conservative and still is and when I went into this very bohemian sort of college I think 
in a way it was strange for all of us because you felt like you were not in India. None of the norms of morality applied 
so we all had to find our way ... being away from home. I also never used to be the sort of person who would look at 
things and draw them, I always used to draw from imagination, but when I came to college we had a lot of life-drawing 
and object drawing. 

I sort oj lost my lovejor drawing because, 
Jor me, drawing was about imagination 

and, because I draw like 

Indian miniature painters (see page 36 *Indian Miniatures) my perspectives were terrible and just wrong (see page 40 
*Well Drawn). So my first three years were very, very hard and I didn't understand design; I couldn't go deep into it. I 
almost decided to stop doing it and I was almost thrown out of college. I was a girl studying furniture design and it wasn't 
very conducive for a woman to study such a masculine discipline. If I'd done textiles it would have been fine because all 
the girls studied textiles, but I studied industrial design and furniture and it was all about boys and machines and things 
like that. Then I worked with somebody in Bombay, a designer. He was very gentle with me and introduced me to design 
in a way that suddenly a world opened up to me and I never looked back. And, after three years, I actually became this 
really technical person and I loved doing technical drawings and production and things like that. I really took it on. 

Df It does sound like you always had that bent, being good at chemistry and physics, anyway. 

Mpa Yes, but you know, in a way I was trying to fit in. Although that kind of precision is something I still have an appreciation for, 

it was really only when I came to the Royal College that I started exploring visual culture and things that actually really excited 
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* Indian Miniatures 


When Nusra Qureshi studied 
at the National College of Arts 
(NCA) in Lahore, Pakistan, she 
was lucky enough to have a tutor 
5 in the art of Indian Miniature 
o Painting. Despite there being a 
degree of controversy within the 
school around whether or not 
Indian Miniature Painting could 
be considered modern art, and 
indeed whether it was art at all 
or ‘just’ a craft, she immediately 


fell for its “style and aesthetics.” 
She explains, they are “are not 
just visual, but much more ... 
The way things are stylised and 
what forms the basis of those 
stylisations and compositions is 
quite subversive.” With its roots 
in the subjects of politics and 
history, she loves the way certain 
things can be said in this style of 
painting without making them 
too obvious, it is “tongue in 


by Kate Bexar 

cheek almost.” 

After finishing her bachelor’s 
degree Qureshi then taught at the 
NCA until she and her husband, 
Naeem Rana, also an artist, came 
to Melbourne to further their 
studies at the Victorian Collage of 
the Arts. Her paintings have been 
exhibited worldwide and she is 
currently represented in Sydney 
by Cross Art Projects, 
innv. crossart. com. a u 
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me. The Royal College really made me. I had the opportunity to tap into 

Indian visual culture 

and that very ritualistic, everyday life of beautiful 
rituals and colours. 

Somehow all of that came, and perhaps it came to me because X'd left my country 
at that point. I suddenly realised it was so beautiful. When I first came to England, I felt lost because X thought, what can I design 
for a culture where everything seems to already be provided for, everything is designed, what can I give? 

What can 

I design that can somehow add to this society? 

Also, X didn't 

understand English culture and X think that design is so much about understanding culture. Then gradually I felt that X 
did have something to offer, and that maybe my background and my culture was something that was also valuable and 
something that I could present to the wider world. 

Df Do you remember the first time you actually tried to bring your culture into your designs? 

Mpa One of my projects for the Royal College was to create a seat. Mine was a chair to sit cross-legged on, but it was for people 

who can't sit cross-legged you know. I created fabric for that piece and that's where I really started. It was the beginning, 

I think. X used to go to the V&A [Victoria & Albert Museum], to the textile study rooms which are full of fantastic Indian 
textiles, which X'd never really paid attention to before. 

Df You tend not to when it's all around you and particularly if it's something you've grown up with. 

Nipa Yes, and X look back and it's in me. I had all this information that I didn't even know I had. Then of course, when X started working 

for other studios, none of that came into my work because I was working for other people. Then Jonathan and I thought, right, we've 
got to quit our jobs and do our own thing. So we got married and decided to work, not together, but to explore our own ideas. 

Df Was there a catalyst for quitting your jobs? 

Mpa X hated it! 

Df That's always a good one. 

Mpa X thought X was wasting my time and it was time to move on, whereas Jonathan was working with Ross Lovegrove, a very 
established designer. He'd worked there for three years and just felt it was time to move on. 

Df So the idea at first wasn't to actually work together on designs, it was to work independently but supporting each other 
in doing that? 

N//xj It was very fluid the way we started. We literally quit our jobs and got married. We had a few projects lined up. I'd gone back 
to India after X'd quit my job and I'd met Tom Dixon there, the Creative Director of Habitat, and worked on a range of wooden 
platters. Then Jonathan met him and was commissioned to do a range of cutlery, so we had enough money to survive for 
three months, and at that point three months felt like a long time! Then, when we were in India together, Jonathan and X 
did a research trip. Jonathan was very interested to see, with the economy opening up, which were the multi-national brands 
that were trying to establish themselves selling their products in India. He noticed that a company called Tefal, who make 
household cookware and appliances, were trying to sell European cookware in a country that had a very strong culture of 
cuisine. When we came back to London we wrote to Tefal about our observations of Indian culture and food culture, and how 
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Richard Lewer ‘ 3 / 3 / 09 ’. Charcoal on gallery wall. From the MCA's exhibition ‘7 Walk the Line 



* Well Drawn , «. 


“I’m no good at art, I can’t draw” - 
it’s a common refrain, too common. 
Many high school art teachers have 
a lot to answer for in my opinion for 
perpetuating the notion that if you 
can’t render something lifelike on 
paper, then you can’t ‘draw’ anti so, by 
inference, you aren’t any good at art. 

Sure, the great masters, da 
Vinci chief amongst them, prided 
themselves on being able to 
pencil something almost perfectly 
anatomically correct, but, as society 


has evolved, so has art ... 

“I could have done that” - it’s 
a common refrain, too common. 
Perhaps you could have painted 
Mondrian’s squares with some 
masking tape and primary paints 
on a $ 10 canvas from Chinatown 
(and come up with a title such as 
‘Composition with Yellow, Blue, and 
Red’), but you didn’t. Neither did you 
sign the base of a porcelain urinal 
with the moniker of your alter ego 
and submit it into an exhibition, as 


Duchamp did in 1917. 

Both these artists broke completely 
new* ground and, while the definition 
of art is certainly not ‘something 
that’s never been done before’ (and 
attempting to tackle it here would be 
biting off far more than I could chew), 
there’s something to be said for being 
able to imagine that w hich has never 
been seen before. 

Indeed that’s surely a better criteria 
for an artist than ‘a good drawer’ in 
my sketchbook. 




the role of women was changing, and how people are becoming more health conscious so they're cooking with less oil ... 
We talked about how their technology was appropriate for India, but that their products weren't. We proposed to them that 
we could design a range of products for them, with their technology, which were better suited to Indian cuisine. They came 
back to us and said how, with increasing international travel, people around the world are interested in cuisines from India, 
China, Morocco, Japan, Thailand. So, in a way Tefal reversed our proposal and said, "Why don't you do a range of authentic 
cookware inspired by cuisines from these countries." At that point Jonathan and I said, "Okay let's work together." We'd 
worked together before, but this sort of formalised our working relationship. 

Df And it worked obviously. 

Nipa It did. I think that because our whole friendship and relationship started off being together at college and working 
together, not literally, but we used to sit next to each other and shared an apartment, even though at that point we 
weren't a couple. Our friendship was very much based on work and ... 

Df Mutual respect? 

Nipa Yes. It felt natural to work with Jonathan. A lot of people say to us, "How can you work together and live together?" The way 
we look at it is that 

this way we spend the best time in our day 
together, rather than coming home tired 

and spending the evening 

together as most people do. We spend our most alive and active part of the day together. 

Df Have you ever had a project where you've been completely divided on how you should approach it? 

Nipa All of them! To start with, and then we realise that actually what we want is the same thing. We're both very headstrong. The funny 

thing is that when you work with your partner or husband, you're not polite to each other right? So when we go into projects we 
both say, 'This is what it should be" or, "That's rubbish." It's not this fantastic process where you say, "Oh, that's a lovely idea, 
let's develop that." It's a battle and, 

because you know you’re not going 
to lose that person, you just say it how it is. 

I guess there were 

only a few projects, one or two, where we didn't sit and put our heads together, because I think the best results are when Jonathan 
and I work together. There's no doubt in my mind that our work wouldn't be what it is if we worked individually on things. 

Df You do seem to have a great balance of skills. 

Nipa We do. I always say that Jonathan has skills that I really want. It's almost like I want what he can do. I wish I could do 
it, but I can't. 

Df And I'm sure the opposite is also true. 

Nipa Yes, yes. 

Df So the Tefal range was a great success? 

Nipa Yes, it was a very good project and we were a very young studio to get a project of that calibre. It was very important 

for us. 

Df Some might say you've been lucky but you've created opportunities like that for yourselves, right? 

Nipa Yes, I don't think we were lucky. We found out who, in this huge corporation, was the right person to write to, and we wrote a very 
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intelligent letter. We didn't even send them any drawings at that point, just social and functional observations which led to design 
opportunities. I don't know if I believe ... I don't know if I want to say 'believe' even, but 

I think we live 

in societies where we can create our lives. I think 
luck is something you createforyourself. 

It was also about a lot of 

thinking, a lot of finding the right way to approach something. A lot of hard work goes into even securing a meeting with 
somebody ... When Tefal started working with us they were working with Marc Newson and Jean Nouvel, who were very 
established designers and of course we were two youngsters. We got in there, not because we were a name, but through 
sheer intelligence, if I may say so! 

Df You can say so. Since then have you taken a similar approach, by being proactive and going to companies with ideas? 

Mpa It's worked both ways. We got our first press with Blueprint magazine which had a lot of images of our studio as well. One 

of the curators at the Wellcome Trust, which is one of the world's largest medical charities, saw the article. They do a lot 
of cutting-edge research and were commissioning a new building. They also have a very big art collection. They saw the 
pictures of our studio and invited us to do installations for them for a period of 16 months. We would never have thought 
of doing an installation before that, we did products. 

Sometimes you rely on other 
people’s imaginations because you can’t imagine 
everything you can do, 

at least I don't think so. Yet, at the same time, we also approached 
people. With [furniture company] Moroso, We had thought that if there was any company in Italy that we'd like to work 
with it would be them because they seemed so open to different ideas. We approached Patrizia Moroso and it so happened 
that she'd just read about us. It was a symbiotic thing - we were looking for each other. Then, at a completely different 
level, one of the friends I did yoga with went to school with a fantastic anthropologist and ethnographer who's one of 
the very influential people at Intel. So we met Genevieve (Bell), she's actually Australian, and she came to our studio and 
our work was exactly what she does for Intel. Work comes in from different places. 

Df How was what you do similar to what she does at Intel? 

Mpa The way she works, and the kinds of ideas she's bought to Intel, are that you don't create technology and then create 

a use for it, you understand how people live and then you create the technology. She will go to India, for example, 
and spend a lot of time in people's houses just being in their kitchen seeing what they do there, right. That's the same 
way Jonathan and I work. This idea of making cultural observations and then creating products that are the results of 
that. With Nokia, it's not like we did a phone for them, we gave them directions for what a phone could be. They are 
launching designs that were an outcome of our work for them. They have people who do cultural research and then they 
have designers, but what we did is make a very strong link between cultural insights in relation to design, because it 
only means something to these companies if it leads to a design opportunity. 

Df Has becoming a mother shifted your perspective and the way you design? 
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Mpa Yes. for me, being creative is such an internal process and when you become a mother you don't have time for that 
internal process. Suddenly you have this other person you have to look after. It took me time to adjust to that. 
For me, 

to not be able to create would mean death. 

Nobody cart 

tell you about being a mother, but I feel like an aspect of me -1 know this sounds negative, but it's actually very positive 
- a part of me died when I gave birth. Also, for the first year after my son was born it disconnected me from India* I didn't 

feel like there was a relationship between me and him and India because he was born here in England. Being a mother 

has changed things in the way that I definitely have less time, which means I'm more focused and, I don't know how to 
explain it, but it's changed my work. I think you can see it in the Paper Planes chair that we did. It's sort of, I don't know 
how to explain it, but some aspects of my previous self are gone. I'm not romantic about being a mother because I think 
it's an incredibly hard thing to be a mother and to work and to balance everything. I have to create time for myself by 
waking up really early so I can do my yoga practice and have two or three hours in the morning before it all starts* The 
morning and the evening become very important times of the day. I never used to wake up at 5 am* No way* Now I really 
enjoy the four hours in the morning before I go to work because it also means I can spend time with my son Rahul and I 
can spend time by myself* I would say that having a child, it's another thing in the equation and of course I want to be 
a good mother. I work four days now. I used to work eight days! Also with a child I'm really looking forward to educating 
him ... He's now almost two, and it's fun; it's brought me out of myself. 

Df How often do you get back to India? 

Mpa Well before Rahul was born I used to go three or four times a year, and since he's been born, I've been twice. I think now 

we're going to start work again in India so I'll be traveling there a lot. 

Df You'll be actually working in India? 

Mpa I have always worked with craftspeople in India and we've also had a couple of clients in India, but yes, I'm going to 
start doing my own textile pieces again. I want to now start selling them myself. Selling is not the right word, but sort 
of creating a collection and looking after all aspects of it. 

Df Rather than ... 

Mpa ... doing the design for someone else. It's going to be fun. It's going to be very exploratory. I'm not a sales person per 
se, so I have to figure out a way of creating a collection which ... It's about people really knowing about how things are 
made and have an appreciation of that. I'd prefer it if people came to me, that's just my personality, whereas Jonathan's 
very outgoing. 

Df I know for many people, myself included, the notion of selling your own work yourself is mortifying. 

Mpa Yes, I'm not interested in that. I want people to have these things, but... 

Df If you build it they will come. 

Nipa I always believe that 

if you do something with love, if it’s the 
right thing to do, and if it’s truly what you want 
to do, it always works out. 

It's a very, very deep thing I have in me. You have to really 
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follow your deep instincts and then it always works out. 

Df Has there been a time when you've done that, when something has logically seemed a bit kind of crazy but you've gone 
with it anyway because you've really believed in it? 

Mpa I think us working together is the best example of that [laughs], and the collection we did for Moroso, the first ones, 
the charpoys. I just went to India and spent a month creating the prototypes based on a gut instinct of wanting to 
do it and I've never been happier than doing that, working that way. I was so completely absorbed in the design, and 
the doing of it, that the outcome didn't matter. 

What was going to happen 
afterwards just didn’t matter to me. 

I put so much energy into it and all 

the people who made it in the workshop did too. There was so much energy in those pieces that when they were shown 
in Milan, it (the Moroso stand) was mobbed because it was so fresh and somehow people felt the energy that had gone 
into the work. I always feel that when I let go and go and do something, it always works. Like with the Wellcome Trust, 
the presentation we made to them was actually a miniature painting I did. I used to like drawing and painting but I 
never thought I could use that in my design work. Yet, here we were presenting to this high technology and biomedicine 
organisation through a painted pop-up book of fictitious objects that didn't exist; we just went with it because we had 
a very strong feel for it and ... it was a huge success. 

/)/ Do you feel like you've made it? You've done some significant projects for very big brands and you've also had many of 
your own designs made - what else is left? 

Mpa You know what, I don't think that if you spoke to any creative person in the world, they would ever say, "I've made it" 
because the essence of a creative person is that they're never happy ... with what they've done, or the world. There's 
this constant need, the creative curse ... You have to create. Sometimes as a creative person you move on too quickly 
from projects. I've done it; I've given birth, now it's time to move on, what's next? We still have to build this beautiful 
house which uses local materials, and doesn't need any electricity, and is completely sustainable ... Jonathan's dream is 
to create this house ... There are so many things to do. Design is one aspect of our life and it's a very important one, but 
there are just so many others, like I'm particularly interested in the principles of Ayurveda and that's something I want 
to embrace. I'm interested in holistic wellbeing and how that translates into design and our material environment. I still 
have to design the most fantastic wellbeing spa in the world. That's something I've been thinking about wanting more and 
more to explore. I want to work more with craftsmen in India and with communities in India to create fabrics and textile 
products. I'd love to design the costumes for a Hindi film. There's one aspect to our work which is very much about the 
physical and the tactile, but there's also the other aspect to us which is about research and insights and, I don't want to 
say 'intellectual' because I don't think that's the right word, but it's beyond the thing. I don't think I can ever say, 
"This is me" because there are so many aspects to me. 

Sometimes I think there’s 
just too much I want to do 

and I really want to learn more and more. Now I'm at a 
stage where I feel like, we've been working together for eight to ten years, and I feel like something new is coming. I 
don't know what it is - it's in the air. / 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that Chris Rubino is one of New York's most talented designer/illustratar/art directors, 
and nor would it be one to say he's also one of the nicest. There's nothing 'too cool for school' about Chris, just a burning 
desire to do more of what he loves. Recent commissions have included the Distrikt Hotel (for which he created 8ft, back-lit 
collages for the hotel's 32 floors, each portraying a different neighbourhood of New York), posters for the Sundance Film 
Festival, a commercial for Nike, a short film for Honda ... Chris was in Sydney recently to continue work on a project with 
photographer Anthony (Ant) Geernaert. They are both extraordinarily talented individuals in their own right, but their 
collaboration is definitely a case of the sum being greater than the parts. We caught up with Chris and Ant over lunch. 

Df So, what is this project you're working on together about? 

Ant It's a collaborative thing. There have been people doing light drawing and photographers taking night images, but our 
book is about two people coming together to create in a way that works for us. We didn't want to do what has been done 
before or what is being done now with long exposures and light. It pains me to think of copying a trend or another artist. 
I used to do night photography a lot, but I stopped doing it because it starting feeling cliched. It was like anyone who 
wanted to have an exhibition was doing night photography. Our book is going to be a selection of shots we take around 
the planet and I think the duration of the project gives it credibility. 

Chris It's long-exposure photography. The long exposure captures the full movement that I make in front on the camera, rather 
than just a fraction of it. Way back, I can't even really remember when, I saw one of Gjon Mili's photos of Picasso light 
drawing. For years, when I'd meet photographers. I'd try to talk about that image, but it wasn't until Ant and I ran into 
each other in Hong Kong five years ago that the idea became a real pursuit. That's when we started heading out at night 
(see page 56 *Spot Light). 

Df I have to admit that I didn't understand what you did until I had the privilege of seeing you in action. 

Chris Yeah, it's oddly physical. My body is a mess right now! We've been out shooting until 6 am for a few nights now and all 

that crawling around on the ground has made me sore. 

Ant It's weird having a crew see that. Normally the only people who get to see that are me with my camera and the strangers 
that come around the corner to find Chris standing in the void drawing into thin night air! It's really quite beautiful 
watching Chris creating these amazing letterforms when he writes. It's about the word and the way it relates to the space 
around it. 

Chris It's nice that there's no evidence left afterwards, other than the photographs. 

Df Watching you I thought in some ways you were like a phantom graffiti artist. 

Chris I don't consider it to be graffiti, and I don't think graffiti artists would either, but I know what you are saying. It's like 

going through the motions, it's like non-committal graffiti. The word reflects the context of where we are. That's what has 

been nice about meeting up in different cities around the world to do this project. There's also a story through the book 
and the writing, which maybe Ant hasn't even fully noticed yet. 

Ant What's the story? 

Chris You've got to read the book (laughs)! Hopefully the book is going to be a reflection of illustration and photography 

and how they can come together. There will be some breaks in the book where you just see photographs or you just see 

drawings, and then 

it’s when they come together that you’ll 
see what they equal. 

Drawing is so tangible, so when you don't have anything physical to draw 
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on it's quite different, you know? 

Df Because you are drawing with a torch into thin air! 

Chris I don't have a great sense of dimension doing these. I can draw pretty straight lines on paper, but I can't do that in thin 
air. If I drew like that on paper people would say, "What's wrong with you?" 

Ant It's kind of freaky how he does it. You also have to remember that he is drawing backwards. The word selection is 
interesting as well. With some locations you want it to be a little more antagonistic. The first time I visited Chris' studio 
in New York, he's got these posters he's done with nice little slogans like 'Old ideas happen in old buildings'. Is that right 
Chris? 

Chris Yeah the phrase is placed over a drawing of the statehouse in Washington. Ironically, that print was bought by the Library 
of Congress. 

Ant Another one is that print you made for a guy that says, 'It's ok to hate things'. I love that because it's good to remember 
you don't have to be positive all the time. 

Df Chris, what did you want to be when you were a boy? How did you end up doing what you are now? 

Chris I wanted to be a librarian for a while (see page 62 *Behind the Stacks) and then I did work in a library for my first job. 

I worked there for three years and it was pretty cool. I was really into comic books as a teenager and into drawing as a 
kid too. I've been into art my whole life, my grandmother's a painter and my uncle's an illustrator and there's just a lot 
of interest in art around my family. 

Df How old are you now? 

Chris 34. 

Df Did you have any lucky breaks? 

Chris After the library? Well, I moved to New York after that. I was 21. I also went to art school as a teenager in Syracuse. You 

know where that is? It's in the middle of nowhere - up near Canada. It's like an Arctic environment and is a great place 
for an art school 'cos it's kind of depressing! So when I was 21 I got a job working for a music label doing album covers. 
I did that for a couple of years and I got a couple more jobs after that working with design agencies. Then, after three or 
four years, I was really miserable working in agencies so I quit my job and went freelance, but I didn't get any work so I 
built a screen-printing studio and started doing that. I just started doing stuff. I don't really know what the big breaks 
were. It's hard to say. I got a huge illustration job for the New York Times. It was for a fashion section that didn't exist 
at the time called 'Thursday Styles'. It was a really big campaign that was all over the city, and agents started calling me. 
That's how I got an agent. So I guess that was a lucky break. It was really fun. It was drawings of these huge shoes which 
were really bright colours and they were pretty graphic. 

Df How did you get that job? Were you invited to pitch for it? 

Chris I think 

the secret to success in almost any realm is 
the combination of three things; luck, nepotism 
and talent. 

The first two often being, maybe wrongfully, the most important. That first big job for the Times 
was definitely a result of those two things and I hope partially the third. I actually am still quite happy with the pieces 
I produced for that campaign. That job really opened up a world of commercial opportunity for me. 

Df You've won an ADC Young Gun Award; your work has been exhibited in Europe, Japan, Hong Kong and USA; and you've 
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*Spot Light 


Vivid Sydney is an international 
festival held in June every year. It’s 
an umbrella for a host of different 
events, that together celebrate 
light, music and ideas. 

During the festival the Opera 
House’s sails are spectacularly 
illuminated every night with 
projections of art and colour, 
as are some of Sydney’s historic 
buildings. The Opera House also 
plays host to numerous music, 
film, theatre and visual arts events, 
this year co-curated by legends 
Laurie Anderson and Lou Reed. 
Another event. Creative Sydney, 
brings together local and global 
industry leaders to explore the 
potential of the creative industries 
through discussion, presentation 
and performance. Song Summit 
does a similar thing for the music 
industry. As far as umbrellas go. 
Vivid Sydney is one of sensory and 
creative overload. 

When design consultancy, 
Generation Alliance, was engaged 


by Sue Denim 


to develop an identity for the 
2010 Vivid Sydney Festival they 
came up with some concepts and 
invited an Australian photographer 
called Anthony Geernaert to take 
a look. Call it synchronicity or just 
a happy coincidence, but it turns 
out Ant had already been doing 
something very similar with an 
illustrator/designer-type called 
Chris Rubino. For five years they’d 
been meeting up in different 
cities across the world and ‘light¬ 
painting’ in odd corners of them. 
The collaboration between Ant, 
Chris and Generation Alliance’s 
art director, Giles Kershaw, 
produced some unforgettable 
images of Sydney’s icons as they’ve 
never been portrayed before, 
which, considering how many 
times the Opera House has been 
photographed, is no mean feat. 
www. vi vidsydney. com 
www*genera tionalliance. com 
www\ an thonygeernaert. com 
wvi'w. chrisrubino. com 
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created designs for everyone from the New York Times to Banana Republic, the New York Public Theatre, bands like The 
Rapture, the Brian Jonestown Massacre and Vetiver... You seem to be very comfortable balancing the corporate brief with 
your own creativity. How do you do that? 

Chris It's a challenge, but I have the same philosophy with everything I do and that's to put all my energy into it regardless of 
what it is. You know, in the 21st century, if you are not into getting paid that's ridiculous right? I just curated a magazine 
with fellow designer, Deanne Cheuk, in New York and the whole concept was about that - people who work both in the 
arts and commercially. The process is seamless... Say, maybe you are doing a drawing for a department store, but once the 
logo is off it, it could be in an exhibition. There's a fine line between what's art and what's not. People are very visually 
sophisticated these days. Even as a consumer you tend to know what you love. You might not go to galleries, you might 
not buy art, but you know what you like. For me, having the two strands of work is a great way to travel the world too. 

Df What do you think is design/illustration's place in the world? You know, does it matter? 

Chris Well I do believe that art matters. 

You have to believe that things 
matter, regardless of your interests. 

I'm very aware that everything as we 

know it will be all gone one day, but that doesn't stop me from wanting to use my time on this planet as I feel to be 
important, at least on a small level. I'll leave the rest up to the sun and the solar system. 

Df Bo you think that over the years there's been increased appreciation for what you do, as people have become more 
Visually sophisticated'? Putting aside the fact that you've probably gotten better at it over the years at the same time! 

Chris I don't know if there's necessarily an increased appreciation as much as just an overall, general understanding of graphic 
art in culture. Specifically, in the past ten years I've noticed design being integrated more and more into our daily lives. 
The mystery of how a lot of design is created is also being rapidly erased and that allows for everyone to be involved in 
that language. I like that quite a bit, but I do want to find new ways to make images that still maintain some of that 
old mystery. 

Df With your book project, how do you match a word to a place? Does the place come first or is the word the inspiration 
for the shot? 

Ant Place first. We have both shared favourite spots in our own hometowns. I used to shoot a lot of empty places that I felt 
had been occupied then abandoned. I would always imagine a person in that space, so I usually look at places that would 
be good to take a portrait in. I guess to start with I was looking for these haunting spaces, and Chris would respond 
with the words or shapes. Before this project even started I was interested in environments. I think it's the same for 
Chris too because of the way he talks about cities and his hometown. New York City. Chris usually points out locations 
and we discuss if it will work on the spot, stop, shoot or move on. You have this intuition about the environments and 
when Chris is writing something, I don't see anything other than a really soulful expression of that place in the moment 
of the shot. 

Chris I think the really cool thing is that for me when I look at a picture I remember being in that spot. We've now been to 

hundreds of places in different cities ... places that nobody visiting a city would ever go to. I think in the past few days 

I've been to places in this city that most Sydney-siders definitely haven't been to. 

Df Speaking of places where a lot of people haven't been to, I understand that you love the desert? 

Chris Yeah, I've been to so many deserts. Ant and I have also been to Joshua Tree [National Park, in southeastern 

California] together. 
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Ant Yeah, we took a guy there who took his pants off and went insane! 

Chris (Laughs) He'd Literally never left New York City before. He flew to LA to meet us and we drove him up to Joshua Tree on 
the border of Arizona and California and he just lost it. 

Df I guess he would never have seen a horizon before? 

Chris I don't know what happened, but we got out of the car to get some camera gear, turned around and he was totally naked 

and screaming! He just went mad into a primal scream meltdown - and he's not like that at all. 

Ant He let me take a photo of him with just a rock covering his private parts and said, "I would never ever let anyone do this, 
so just photograph me now." 

Df Must be the magic of the desert. Where else have you been? 

Chris The Sahara in Morocco, White Sands in New Mexico and the Mojave in California. I just really like how peaceful it is out 
there. It's like the desert is so 'dead' but it's so alive. I rented a house out in the desert a few years ago, I was amazed 
at night time by how insanely beautiful it is. 

Df Do you think those times in the desert have informed your work at all... directly or indirectly? 

Chris Directly, only slightly. I've created a few pieces specifically from my time in the desert, but more so, indirectly, of 

course, as much as any place I spend time. It heavily influences where my images come from. There is a beautiful 
language that occurs 

in the desert, it’s quite hard for me to 
explain, but I’ve never had a bad day there. 

Df What else influences your work? 

Chris New York has probably been my biggest influence, simply walking the streets, meeting wild people ... So many 
things over my time here, it's such a beast of a city. I have such huge love for it. Other than that, I guess reading 
has always been a big influence, books in general, more so than I realise sometimes. I've recently been working on 
a series that was inspired by Italo Calvino's Cosmicomics. This year I've started working on a film with a director 
named Jim Helton. He's bringing some very interesting ideas into my studio and captures some of my process, the 
tools I use, the time it takes, etc. It's interesting for me to see my work taking on new life, whether it's in video, 
photos, a book or any other medium. 

Df Collaboration is a hard thing to do and I think a lot of people fail at it. It seems that there is this great moment of love 
in the beginning and the 'you're great' moments and then you settle into the normalising period where you start to realise 
your differences ... 

Ant When you realise the other person has got no talent, and you can't stand working together because they don't understand 
you at all? 

Df Well, there's a kind of honeymoon period were you have to work out the practicalities of working together. What do you 
think makes a successful collaboration? 

Ant The way I studied was to find the most original idea you could and then how to make it work. So if you did a beautiful 
photo that someone else had already done, you'd get an F, which is pretty harsh, but you'd learn to do it a better, more 
original way. 

Df Where did you study? 

Ant London College of Printing. So it was pretty easy for me to collaborate with art directors from the start. One of the things 
I really enjoy about collaboration - with Chris and other people - is that I just really want to learn from other people. 
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6 6 Featuring a book on 
your bookshelf is akin to 
displaying a trophy. You've 
accomplished something in 
reading a book; it feels like 
a victory. The opportunity 
to display your literary 
conquests in unique or 
unexpected ways is 
something I will greatly 
miss with e-readers. 

99 


suckafiick 
Mario Te<t 
beautiful 


Is it just me, or has literature 
and its keepers recently become 
downright sexy? 

These days, an image search for 
‘librarian’ returns more pictures 
of women w ith tight buns (in their 
hair too), tortoiseshell glasses 
halfway down their slender noses 
and cleavage than dowdy old 
biddies. There are blogs dedicated 
to ‘Librarians after Dark’ and last 
year, the Texas Library Association 
even released a fundraising 
calendar a la Calendar Girls 


showcasing 18 of their librarians’ 
tattoos. Who would have thought? 

What better place to look for 
answers than in books themselves. I 
chance upon a novel titled Njmpho 
Librarian by Les Tucker (a pseudonym 
apparently) and believe it might hold 
the key in its subtitle; “The prim 
miss took off more than her mask of 
respectability behind the stacks ...” It 
seems it’s the old, ‘I want what I can’t 
get’ psychology, perhaps with a bit of 
‘the nicer the naughtier’ thrown in. 

But, it seems it’s not just librarians 


who get our pulses racing, books 
themselves have a following to rival 
Ms Hilton’s. We’re not just talking 
smut here, but any books, the more 
the better. 

A blog called ‘Bookshelf 
Porn’, which showcases images 
of bookshelves teeming with 
tomes, receives approximately 
100,000 unique visitors a month! 
I’m thinking I’d better register 
bookshelves.xxx pronto - it could 
be my ticket to Hefnerdom. 
www.booksbelfporn.com 





















So I can kind of be at the mercy of someone else and or just do my own thing. Anyone can easily do both. I have this 
theory, if you talk too much in conversation, you are repeating your thoughts, and often repeating yourself. If you take 
the time to listen to someone interesting, you will learn so much more. I think it's important to apply this to my working 
practice. I guess it's one element of collaboration. 

Df What have you learnt from Chris? 

Ant I've learnt a lot. Just hanging out and talking to him is inspiring. I've learnt that his career is soaring and that mine 

has plateaued and is going down! I think what I've learnt from Chris - especially as someone who has this great 
stamina to go out and do this all night long - I don't know if I even have a tangible way to describe it in words, 
but I just feel his passion. 

Chris That's cool. I like that Ant hates doing anything that is predictable or obvious. That's a really exciting way for me to work. 
A lot of the time we are just joking around, but he always pushes for a unique image. He doesn't really like photography, 
cameras or focus, but I think he does really like making images and he's found a way to just make it work. He doesn't 
get caught up in the technical stuff 'cos he just knows how to do it. The other thing is, most days I'm in a studio on my 
own all day, so 

to be with someone who can do things that 
I don’t is cool. 

Ant knows how to make really beautiful photographs, and I don't know how to do that. 

Df Have you ever done a reverse thing where you (Chris) take the photo and you (Ant) do the drawing? 

Chris (Laughs) I was thinking that we should do an email in which we each try to create an image that the other would 

usually make. 

I could take a really boring photo and Ant 
could write something snarky and predictable on 
top of a drawing, ha! 

As I mentioned I'm working with a filmmaker right now and that's 
another collaboration where I don't know how to do what the other person is doing. I think, with any collaboration you 
have to remember how to stay open-minded, because if you dictate everything it won't work. Like if I try to direct that 
movie he's not going to want to work with me. It's also a great way to keep yourself excited about your work because then 
you have someone else telling you how awesome you are all the time! Sometimes you need that, rather than just being 
in the bubble waiting until it's out there in the world. 

Df So how do you go about planning a project? Do you just turn up and see what happens? 

Ant I come across a lot of people who talk a lot about doing projects together but nothing ever happens ... even to the point 

where we've organised something and they don't turn up because they had a big night the night before. If someone is 
going to turn up and make it happen from the start then that's great. So when you are planning a project, I guess you 
just have to make it as big as possible. When Chris and I first started talking about working together we didn't even 
have a point of reference. Then Chris said, why don't we just meet at the same time as a mutual friend was holding an 
exhibition in LA. I think the way we went about it was, okay, let's just do this thing. At the time I was super, super busy 
with other work that was pretty good and it seemed impossible for me to do this - like, how can I make this insanity of 
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*Love Kills Demons 

I could write about this project for pastel and charcoal drawings, myself to make a mess, stop being 

pages ... I’m very excited about screenprinting and painting so hung up on being so clean 

it. It’s the window into what’s (larger formats than I have in the all the time, embracing chaos, 

next for me and a document of my past). In the films some of these Secondly, the project is a peak 

past year in New York; working, processes are documented and a behind the curtain of an artist’s 

in love ... I had a overall idea story is told over the span of them. process and studio, which, from 


that I wanted to try to get at The films build, rise, sink. the few people who have seen any 


through a series of works using In the end the project has of it, seems like something that 


a combination of techniques I’ve resulted in two things. Personally it could be quite interesting. 


been working with for a long time; allowed me to work freely, pushing www.lovekillsdemons.tom 








my work even more difficult for myself, but I booked two flights - one was to Taipei to help out on another exhibition, 
fly back to Sydney for the weekend and then onto LA. When I got back from Taipei, my wife asked if I wanted to have a 
baby so we made a baby that weekend and I also bought an Alfa Romeo on impulse! I landed in LA and we just started. 
Initially we were taking photos with other people around, but then we realised we had to get away. I mean we don't even 
talk much when we are working together. 

Df How many cities have you been to for this project? 

Ant Four - New York, Los Angeles, London, Sydney and we're doing Hong Kong next. 

Chris The other cool thing about this is that we live nowhere near each other. I mean it takes 22 hours for me to get here, so 
a big part of this project was how are we going to make this happen? 

Ant The last time I went to meet Chris I used frequent flyer points and it was a last minute thing. The only flights available 
were via London so I went on a 38-hour trip. When I land, even if it's the morning, Chris always hands me a 40oz malt 
beer that almost blows my head off. What was it called, a 'hurricane'? 

Chris Yeah, I like having a coffee and watching him drink those. 

Ant That's the thing, peer pressure will get me every time. 

Df Do you think you have to be same-same-but-different for a collaboration to work? When you work with someone do you 
think you have to have enough in common to be on the same page but also have enough differences to bring another 
dimension to your work without conflict? 

Chris It depends on how you are working. With some projects you don't even need to see each other. I think you probably 
wouldn't even think about working with another person if you didn't like their aesthetic. 

Ant Yeah, that's the thing, if you like the other person's work then you respect them and you can let them do what they 
need to do. 

Chris (Laughs) If he was shooting ads with tacos surfing on waves I probably would have never wanted to do this, but I really 
liked his photography when I saw it. 

Df If you could meet anyone in the world who would it be? 

Chris Lawrence Weiner. He's a super-famous typography artist who lives in New York. 

Df And what would you ask him? 

Chris How he gets so many beautiful women to work in his studio! No seriously, that's a really good question. I don't smoke 
cigarettes anymore, but I would definitely smoke with that guy. I think I would probably just ask him where the 
confidence comes from to do what he does. His work is so intangible that you would never guess he could make a career 
out of it. His last exhibition I asked someone who works in the gallery how you buy his work - because it doesn't look 
like you can buy it - and she explained with a big smile because it's almost like a big joke. But he takes his work very 
seriously. I think 

it's amazing when you can just do exactly 
what you want to do and convince the world that 
it's noteworthy. 

He's amazing. He's not my favourite artist, but he's my favourite art personality. 

Df Who is your favourite artist? 

Chris I don't think I have a single favourite artist. Though, I've met some of my favourite artists. I mean, some of my 
friends ... I just enjoy seeing what they make, but they are not blue-chip famous. I met Frank Miller who created 
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Sin City and that was awesome because I Loved comics so much as a kid. He came to my exhibition last year - 
and he looks Like a comic book character. When I was younger, Robert Rauschenberg, Andy Warhol ... Cezanne for 
his color, Bruno Munari. He had the career I would like to have the most because he's got the perfect balance 
of public/commercial work and fine art. I'm proud to be a commercial artist. I want my work to be out there in 
the world. 

Vd rather design a label for a bottle ojbeer 
than a painting for one person. 

Like this hotel project I've just completed 
(Distrikt in New York) which included a mural on every floor, the restaurant and in the guest rooms. It's cool to know that 
people are going to stay there and lie in their bed and be looking at my work. That's why I like screen-printing. You can 
make 100 and pass them out but they still have an intrinsic value because of the craft that went into creating them. 

Df How do you deal with the pressure to keep being creative, to keep coming up with something great and original? 

Chris Sketchbooks. Always, always, always have one, you'll never run out of ideas. 

Df Is your approach conceptually driven, like do you spend a lot of time thinking about the idea on an intellectual level, or 
do you generally run with where you're at on the day? 

Chris Usually a small idea starts it off then sometimes keeps getting built on. For a long time everything seemed to be produced 
as one-offs, posters, drawings. However for the past few years the work is developing in groups and yes under a more 
singular concept. For example. I'm finding it more interesting to mix objects along with the flat two-dimensional work. 

Df Are there any common characteristics across everything you do? 

Chris That is a really great question, and one that I think about quite often. It's interesting for me to think back five years, 10 
years, 20 years and see what led me to this point and I think 

it's cool to realise what 
I was enjoying at age 1 5 and how that expresses 
i tself today. 

I don't necessarily feel like there is a consistent visual style but I might not even be the right 
person to see this, I do hope though that the work appears to come from a similar thinking. 

Df What work or pieces are you most proud of? What do you think has been your best work? 

Chris I'm proud of most all of my screenprinting work specifically, because I know how intensive it's been to create. Most 

recently I'm quite proud of that hotel project I just completed with 31 floors of lightbox murals (during which these 
photographs were taken), and I'm about to release a series of short films and a book of paintings both titled Love Kills 
Demons (see page 66 *Love Kills Demons). I hope to be very proud of this work. 

Df How much of your identity is tied up with being Chris Rubino 'Art Director' or Chris Rubino 'Designer'? I guess what I'm 
getting at here is could you ever see yourself doing something else? Could other people? 

Chris I just enjoy making things, every day, whether that's taking photos, drawing, printing ... The longer I do this, the 
more I want to produce. I've spent almost 10 years now working out of my own studio and I can see how it's become 

more and more of a workshop for evolving ideas. I can only hope to be old surrounded by chaos with a few successes 

mixed in with the piles of failures. / 
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There ore some professions that people love to hate; used car salesmen, parking wardens, telemarketers ... Advertising is 
not really one of them, mostly because it's kind of glamourous - it's creative, the budgets are big and the expense accounts 
generous - but there is something a little 'off' about working to fan the flames of consumerism. Philippa White was tired 
of apologising for being part of the 'communications' industry (by which she means public relations and advertising) and 
was determined to find a way for people within it to use their substantial skills to do something they could feel 100% good 
about She founded TIE (The International Exchange) to facilitate the short-term placement of advertising professionals 
from the 'first world' into NGOs in Brazil... 

nj So, how long have you been doing TIE? Do you have an official start date? 

Philippa Well, the official ... I'll start right at the beginning. I worked in the [communications] industry for a good five years 
before I set this up. I worked at a small boutiquey agency for a year, then I worked at Leo Burnett, well D'Arcy, but it 
turned into Leo Burnett, and then I worked at BBH [Bartle Bogle Hegarty]. I was at BBH up until November of 2005. 

/)/ You were a creative or a suit? 

Phihppa An account person. I loved it. The thing is, I loved the industry. I think it's an absolutely fantastic industry, full of 
phenomenal, super-intelligent, really creative people. I got a buzz when I was at work. I'd thought hard about the kind 
of industry that I wanted to work in before I decided on advertising. My whole family was in medicine or environmental 
engineering or social work, but I wanted to go into the [communications] industry because I love seeing things 
through. I love seeing things from beginning to end. I like the fact that we can be creative. I love the conversations 
that you have at the office. It's never boring. It's brilliant and I love that. I didn't leave because I hated the industry 
at all. I left because I saw an opportunity for us, within the industry, to do something really good with the skills that 
we have. The only opportunities really, then, were to go and build a house in Costa Rica, or go and meet orphans in 
Cambodia, or whatever it might be. What I wanted to be able to do was to look at the skills that we have and say, "Hold 
on a second! I should feel pretty proud that I've worked for X years and developed some skills that are really needed. I 
don't actually need to go to medical school to do something good, or to give back. Instead I can use the skills I have 
and do something good." 

I was also tired oj people apologising 
jor working in the industry. 

/)/ Why do you think that is? 

Phihppa I think it's really complicated. I think there are a lot of reasons. I think society tends to look at advertising and think 
that you're just selling things to people that they don't necessarily want and that it's all about consumerism (see 
page 78 *The Bubble Project), especially in this current age, certainly after the economic crisis. I think there are a 
lot of questions about the economy, consumerism, the private sector's role in how this world is developing and what 
advertising's role is within that. I think a lot of people question whether advertising is working towards the right aims. I 
think they're questions that need to be asked, but I think that advertising does have a huge role to play in the way this 
world is going and could be used in a very positive way. I think that we, as professionals within it, need to understand the 
various elements that are creating this new age so we can work towards improving the way society is working. Anyway, 
I'm not going to go into that. I'm actually working on a project at the moment around the social and environmental 
responsibility of advertising and why it's important for our industry to think on the front foot and thinking proactively, 
rather than always reactively, when people question our industry as a whole. In short, we do see TIE as a solution for a 
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sustainable future as it helps our professionals understand these dynamics and the rapidly changing context for brands 
and companies. It's important for them to be able to understand how interconnected the world is and the various 
challenges that we currently face. The idea is that the future leaders of our industry will need to be able to lead this 
change - and TIE will hopefully help them do that. 

/)/ So you saw that other people within the industry also wanted something more? 

Philippa Absolutely. People want to have the opportunity to say, "Okay, hold on. 

That's fine, but there's 
so much more to life than selling butter. " 

I can understand why people 

get itchy feet and feel like there's more to life. I recognised that because I was also feeling that. In many conversations I'd 
have with people, they'd voice that frustration. It happens after about five years of being in the industry, because you've 
'made it'. You've gone from account executive, to account management, to senior account management, to potentially 
account director. Then it's like, "Okay, is that it? Am I just going to keep going up the ladder and selling more butter?" A 
lot of people do dream about "the another great job out there." Of course there could be, but the reality is that it's really 
hard to find the same kind of atmosphere and the same kind of people as there are in our industry so we need to have the 
opportunity to realise a lot of things that we want to do within it. So that's why I came up with TIE initially, because I 
thought people shouldn't need to quit their jobs and leave the industry to be able to do something good and to make a 
difference. As well, I think it's important to note that there should be opportunities to not only develop the skill set of 
the professionals within the industry, but to help them think in a more sustainable way and help them understand the 
broader evolving context for brands and companies and provide them with the skills needed to play their part in a world 
where brands and companies are going to have to take responsibility seriously. 

Was there something that happened at that five-year mark or was it just a natural evolution of thought? 

Philippa I was at BBH for about half a year before I started developing TIE. At that time, my uncle died. He was a big figure in 
South Africa. He was the doctor for Nelson Mandela during his presidential campaign so he was really involved with the 
anti-apartheid movement and he really stood for something. It was quite a turning point to go to his funeral because 
there were a lot of really interesting people talking about him. He had such a vision his entire life and he really fought for 
something. I felt that I wasn't fighting enough for what I believed in. I guess that started my thinking. Then I went to 
Brazil on holiday with my partner - he's Brazilian and we met in London. I was born in South Africa so I had seen poverty 
and I had seen inequality, but Brazil was very different. It was a lot more apparent. South Africa is ... I don't know if 
you've been, but it's a funny place. You can quite easily live in Cape Town and live a very white middle class existence. 
You can almost remove yourself completely from the reality of what is going on unless you drive through Crossroads, a 
huge shanty town. Brazil isn't really like that; the poverty and inequality is pretty much on your door step. There is no 
getting away from it. So when I visited there I felt really inspired. I felt there was so much to be done and there must be 
a way for us to do something. After I got back from that trip, 

I took a mental health 
dav from work. I stared at my computer 

and was like, "I have to figure 

this out. I know that I'm sitting on something, I'm just not sure what it is." Eventually, at the end of that day, I cracked 
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it. I remember it so dearly. It was the beginning of TIE. I spent a year from then on, developing the business plan 
and talking to people who also found it interesting, but it needed a lot of work before it was actually something more 
tangible. Then, in November 2005, I quit BBH because I felt the business plan was in place enough that I could move to 
Brazil to research the Brazilian side of the equation. 

What was the concept you came up with? 

The concept then is actually pretty much what it is now. I didn't know the model of how it would work, but the idea was 
to provide people within the communications industry with the opportunity to use their skills to help NGOs in developing 
countries. It's a leadership development opportunity for communications professionals. It's really important to focus 
on the leadership development aspect because there's so much in it for the communications companies themselves. 
For example, BBH ... I'm getting ahead of myself a little bit, but BBH have always given one percent of their profits 
to charity, right from when they started out; that's what they've done. So, that's amazing, but it's always been sort 
of 'cheque book charity'. What they've now said is, "That's great, but the world's moved on a bit and what we need to 
be doing is getting a return on that investment", which makes total sense. TIE is a chance for their staff to work in 
challenging, ambiguous situations that are completely out of people's comfort zone. They see their involvement with TIE 
as a great way of retaining and recruiting their people, improving morale, but also as a fantastic way of developing better 
employees - employees who have a much better understanding of the global environment, global business, multi-cultural 
environments, and emerging markets - and develop an improved confidence and self-belief. 

And ... humanity. 

Absolutely. There's a real business case for it from their perspective, as well. So, that's how we developed TIE into a 
possible business model, whereby agencies would pay TIE to provide this opportunity for their staff. Then, when I moved 
to Brazil, I spent six months developing more of the business plan from that side of things; understanding what it is that 
the NGOs needed - do they even need communication support, for example? The last thing that I want to do is set up 
something and it be just a complete waste of time because they don't really need the support. The great thing is that 
communication is so desperately needed in the development arena. Actually, 

a lot of NGOs 

arc realising more and more, that communication 
is absolutely vital for them 

to be able to raise awareness of their projects, their 
organisations, and to give a voice to their beneficiaries. So there was a real need. We had lots of conversations 
with different NGOs and secured a couple of partners for the pilot. Then, at the end of June 2006, I came back 
to England and knew that I had those organisations secured. All this time, it was my own money that I was 
spending, so I had to come back to freelance for, it must have been a year and a half I suppose. Then the pilot 
happened at the end of 2007. Another thing that came out of my research in Brazil was the realisation that 
we needed the support of local [communications] agencies to make a lot of these projects possible. You need 
the knowledge, obviously, of the local culture. You need knowledge of the language. You need the knowledge of 
communications in Brazil. It's a really great exchange because you've generally got the person from abroad, the 
local agency and the NGO, and they work in partnership to make the project happen. 

So, it's not just as easy as shipping someone over and saying, "Here, have an amazing time for a couple of months and 
see what you can do?" 
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*The Bubble Project 


by Claire Thomas 
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Everyone knows one of those 
people who, when you’ve finished 
a ‘conversation’ with them, you 
walk away thinking, I hardly 
got a word in edgewise there. 

Too often advertising is just like 
that acquaintance - a master of 
talking at you. It also commits the 
additional crime of talking at you 
when you never even invited it to 
have a conversation with you in the 
first place! 

Ji Lee, a New Yorker (well born 


in Korea, raised in Brazil and now 
living in New York), decided to 
change that. In 2002, armed only 
with an ink jet printer, he took the 
advertising giants on at their own 
game with a mission to “transform 
these annoying corporate 
monologues into open public 
dialogues.” Since then, over 50,000 
empty speech bubble stickers 
have been printed (by himself and 
increasingly others) and placed 
over ads on the streets. They are left 


blank, inviting anyone to fill them in 
and start their own conversation. 

The Bubble Project has since 
gone global, spawning Bubble 
Projects in cities all over the world. 
Its website serves as a place to 
download bubble templates and 
upload photos of the results. Visit 
www.thebubbIeproject.com to start 
your own conversation - surely 
there couldn’t be a better way of 
letting your best friend know that 
you’d slept with her husband. 
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Well, no. That's the thing. Before the person goes out they need to have a really clear brief. We spend a lot of time up 
front working with the NGOs and we match the people to the appropriate project that fits them. 

Have you had individuals approach you and say, "I'd love to do this. Can I do it through you guys?" rather than ... 
Through a company? Yeah, that happens a lot, a lot, a lot. We get so many emails a month from people. It's hard because 
there's a large cost involved because there's so much involved even before a person comes out developing the project 
and giving them training ... 

You ’re not selling Coca Cola, you ’re 
potentially trying to change behayior towards a 
certain group of people, 

so the kinds of communications that you might do have to be 
done in a certain way ... There's so many examples of ads out there that possibly do more harm than good, because 
of the way they've been executed, and it's important for people to understand that you have to be careful about the 
communications that you do. So, we have training before hand, we have training in the UK and then we also have an 
orientation type session in Brazil, before the project starts. So there're a lot of people involved, and because of that 
there's obviously a cost involved. The way that TIE works at the moment, individuals wouldn't be able to afford it. There's 
a huge benefit to the agencies and it's been designed like that. I'd have to create a completely different model type of 
thing for individuals and we need to develop our core product before we start doing that. 

/)/ So, do you tell them to go back to their current employer and ask them to be part of the programme? 

Philippa That is the answer. It's so hard for me to be saying no to these individuals, because it would be great to have more people, 
but I just can't risk it, because I just think, at the moment, our product for the NGOs is so good. It's really important that 
it stays good and that everything they get is as good as it can be. 

/)/ How many placements have you made so far? 

Philippa Okay, let me just think ... At the moment we've done nine or ten, and by the end of this year we will have done 13, we're 
on 13. 

/)/ Have they all been from just a couple of agencies in the UK? 

Philippa Well, our big partner, which sends three people a year, is [communications services group] WPP. Then we also have Leo 
Burnett. Leo Burnett's been involved right from the beginning. They send one person a year, at the moment. Wieden + 
Kennedy have sent two people so far; DDB Tribal have sent one person. Glue Isobar are now on board and they're sending 
somebody this year. We've also got BBH on board and they're sending somebody this year as well. So those are our clients 
at the moment. I'm having a lot of different discussions with different organisations, different agencies, and it feels like 
the client list will be growing over the next year, which will be very good for Brazil. 

/)/ How long have you lived in Brazil now? 

Philippa When the pilot started, it was the end of 2007, so that's when I packed my final bags in England and moved the rest of 
my stuff over to Brazil. So, that's my date, even though my dad was sick for a while, he died last year, and I spent a lot 
of time in Canada with him. I mean I haven't spent that whole time in Brazil, but I've called Brazil home since 2007. 

Df And you're still with the Brazilian guy you met in London? 

Philippa Yeah. We've been together for nine years or something. 

/)/ That's amazing, and he's moved back to Brazil, as well? 

Philippa He owns a restaurant in Brazil and so for a year and half it was really hard because I was back and forth a lot, and 
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that obviously puts tons of pressure on a relationship. It was hard because in my head I needed to, basically, set 
up a company with the biggest advertising agencies as clients to make my being in Brazil, and therefore with him, 
possible. At times it was like, 

this is ridiculous, this is not going to 
work, what am I trying to do? 

But, I believed so strongly in it... Thank goodness 
he's from where he's from, because it is such a perfect place to be doing TIE and it inspired me to develop TIE. Our 
relationship helped drive it and make it happen, because obviously I wanted to move back there and be with him there, 
but it's not like I shoehorned something in. The northeast of Brazil is the poorest part of the country, but it's also the 
fastest growing. You see the disparity of income, the discrepancies, the poverty, but you also see this incredible wealth 
that's growing, this energy in Brazil. For people coming from England it is a situation that is just completely different 
from their own reality ... learning about a new market and also seeing just how unequal this world is and understanding 
their place to, hopefully, try to make a small change to make it better. So, it's perfect. It really is good. 

I haven't been to Brazil. Is the northeast an area that people would traditionally go to if they were traveling there? 
That's another really good question because to select the areas that we will expand to, I've got a checklist of things 
that are really important. One of the things is that it needs to be a place that really takes people out of their comfort 
zone and puts them in a situation that's quite different from what they're used to or had the experience of previously. 
So, for example, as I said, I was born in Cape Town in South Africa and before I went to Brazil, I really did sit down 
and think. Okay, is this really the right place to be doing this, maybe Cape Town would be better? The answer for 
that was, no. So many people, certainly within the industry, go to Cape Town on shoots and it's a popular tourist 
destination. A lot of people have been to Sao Paolo, and certainly Rio, but the northeast of Brazil is very different. 
It's not really a big place that people will have gone to before, unless they're proper adventurers and they've sought 
out the crazy places in Brazil to go and visit. 

You've made a life there for yourself okay? You've fitted in alright? 

It's been hard. If I was having this conversation with you six months ago I would have been ... It's actually been a very 
hard couple of years. 

Especially with your father dying. 

Yeah, with my father, who was really ill; that was really hard. He had a brain tumor and it was exactly a year from when 
he was diagnosed to when he eventually died; a year to the day, it was quite crazy. That was obviously very difficult, 
because we are a very close family. It was nice to be working for myself because it meant that I was a little bit more 
flexible and able to fly over and spend months at a time with him and my mother. So yes, that was hard. There were a 
couple of really hard things about the move. 

Where we live is a place called 
Olinda. Olinda, it means ‘ beautiful\ 

It's an absolutely gorgeous colonial 

town. It's stunning: cobblestone streets, beautiful colorful houses - pink, blue, and yellow, and big old churches. 
It's stunning and it's right off the sea on a massive hill. You've got these beautiful palm trees and hills and the 
sea (see page 81 *A Box of Allsorts). The problem is that because the northeast of Brazil is a very poor part of 
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Box of Allsorts 


The Portuguese built the town of 
Olinda on a hill for two key reasons; 
it solved the sewerage problem and 
made it easier to defend. Today, its 
topography ^ntributes to its beauty' 
as much as its many well-preserved 
buildings, painted in the shades of 
licorice allsorts. In 1982, UNESCO 
recognised its uniqueness, declaring it 
a World Heritage site. 

Located on Brazil’s northeastern 
coast, just north of Recife in the state 
of Pernambuco, Olinda is brimming 


with galleries, craft workshops, 
museums and colonial churches 
(like the Sao Bento Monastery 
pictured). Music fills the streets and 
it seems there’s always some kind of 
celebration brewing. Olinda is famous 
for its Carnival which, unlike those 
in Rio and Salvador, is free. All the 
festivities take place on the streets 
without being roped off or separated 
from the crowds by bleachers. It may 
be a little off the beaten path, but 
Olinda’s treats are worth the effort. 


































the country, the houses are really old and they require a lot of upkeep. We had this rental house which, on the 
face of it, was beautiful and was a good size, but 

in the rainy season we had 
proper waterfalls coming into our living room. 

That was our 

life for two years and it made me insane. The landlord didn't want to help fix it. We paid out of our own pocket for a new 
roof, but it still didn't work because there was structural damage to this house that needed proper work. What's also really 
hard about Brazil is that, certainly in the northeast of Brazil, and I know that Brazilians wouldn't hate me for saying this 
because people laugh about it, but quality does not exist here. You take your car to get fixed and it comes back with 12 
more problems with it. Everything is just bad quality and nobody knows how to fix anything. That got me really down 
because in my life it seemed everything was expensive, or difficult to fix, or going wrong. On top of it, I work for myself. 
We have an intern now, but for the past two years I didn't. So I would be working at home, in this horrible place, and it 
would be really lonely and I didn't have the opportunity to meet people (see page 84 * Doing Your Homework). I didn't 
really speak the language that well. Guga and I speak English at home, which is not really that helpful, but at the same 
time, when you're losing your mind slightly, it's quite nice to at least be able to speak your native language at home. 
I do love Brazil. If I didn't like it, I wouldn't be here, but it has also been really challenging. I'm happy that I went 
through what I did because it has made me a lot stronger. It's made me really appreciate what I want in life and what I 
think is important. We've since found an amazing house to rent, we're about to have a baby, and I've got an intern now, 
which makes a huge difference. She's helping with the work, but it also helps inspire thoughts and is someone to run 
ideas past. My Portuguese is also getting better, so I can converse more with people. It's taken a good couple of years 
to feel like this is home and that I want to be here for the next little while. It's a wonderful place and I love the people, 
but it's been hard. What's also been really hard is the constant economic uncertainty. If I was doing this based in, well 
I couldn't do it based in England, but if I had been setting up a company there, at least I would have been able to fall 
back on freelancing if I needed help to make ends meet. You can't really do that in the northeast of Brazil, certainly not 
if you don't speak the language fluently, and I just don't have the same network there and advertising doesn't work in 
the same way. 

It's been a bit of an uphill struggle; it's been 
chalienging, but it’s certain 1\' been worth it 

because it feels like 

TIE is heading in the right direction now and we're seeing the results of what we're doing in Brazil, which is just so 
rewarding. A lot of the people in the local [advertising] industry there tend to be quite removed from the reality of 
what's happening in Brazil. They tend to be quite wealthy and don't tend to see what's really happening on their 
doorstep. What's wonderful is that TIE is providing them with that exposure and helping them to understand what the 
reality is, and then providing them with an opportunity to make a difference. It's also fantastic because having the 
people from abroad come over and work in partnership with the local agencies is impacting how they think and inspiring 
their processes and so on. Basically, it's an exchange that everyone benefits from. That said, the main objective of TIE 
is to work with and support NGOs who are doing incredible work, and we're seeing results of the projects that we've 
worked on. They're increasing the confidence of many of the people at these organisations and they suddenly feel this 
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When 

Dumbo feather 

recently asked you ^ 

about your experiences working 
from home, many swooned about the 
flexibility; the ability to set your own daily routines and 
match working times to natural energy levels, to incorporate 
other pursuits into workdays, like ducking out to see an exhibition or 
taking a lunchtime swim. Being in control of your time is a standout perk, especially 
when kids are involved. Reader, Cath, who recently swapped corporate life for a home- 
based business, is grateful for the time it allows her with her son before he’s whisked off to school. 


Flexibility, however, is a double-edged sword. With home-life a constant presence, it always vies for attention. 

Enter that elusive beast, self-discipline. It’s a biggie, as far as delineating the work space and empowering us to combat 
distractions (like a messy house) and procrastination (making endless cups of tea). There’s nothing like externally imposed 
deadlines and the presence of colleagues to shift us into top gear and help us maintain focus. Many work-from-homers feel structure is 
critical in helping set the tone for work. Some achieve this with an early morning gym session or dog walk to build energy for the day ahead, gel 
dressed up (or at least resisting the temptation to slouch in PJs) and making time for a proper lunch break. 

Whilst working from home can help nurture work-life balance, the wispy divide between the two does mean it’s 
just as easy to lose that balance. Switching off can be a real problem, with many succumbing to the lure of working 
into the night and through weekends. Photographer Natalie McComas finds sticking to a structure helps retain the 
delicate balance between work she loves and “all other things in my life that also make me happy.” 

Then there’s the question of perception. Jane Poynter, also a photographer running her own business from 
home for over ten years, wonders why fewer men seem to do it: “Is it still seen as w hat you do if you can’t do 
anything else?” Some solo guns-for-hire report an absence of understanding amongst f riends, w ho lend to think 
their freelance buddies are bludgers without ‘real’ jobs. Indeed, it seems working from home is more often the 
domain of women, and frequently of creative freelancers and entrepreneurs, compelled to carve their own path. 

Trading in office politics, daily commutes and suits has undeniable appeal. Witness the recurring theme of 
the office as a soul-sapping, physically-defeating institution: one person described it as like being “a prisoner 
in an air-conditioned fluoro-lit box.” There is general agreement that most office environments are unhealthy 
at worst; uninspiring at best. Swapping office for home can improve our wellbeing (better control over diet 
and exercise) and enable us to influence the greater good (by minimising energy consumption). 

Alas, the home-office does not always guarantee the ideal working environment and may mean sharing a desk in 
the spare room, elbow to elbow with domestic debris, or putting up with boxes of stock in the hallway. Maria, a 
teacher, thinks we “often take for granted the benefits and joys of going to work: making that wonderful transition 
between the inner and outer world and developing different aspects of ourselves in the process ... At the end of the 
day, I can re-tune myself to one oflife’s greatest pleasures - coming home. Not so easy when you’ve never left it.” 

The isolation - from people, ideas, energy and inspiration - seems to be a common complaint, especially 
for creatives. Maintaining positivity can be a slog when you’re solo. For some, it even spikes loneliness and 
depression. Rebecca from So hi Magazine says it “extends to not feeling a part of the ‘real’ world.” Cabin fever 
forces many to trundle down to the post office for a chat or seek out fellow freelancers for face-time. Some 
have found a part-time job is the perfect counter, or have fostered interactions with kindred folk online. 

So, is working from home all it’s cracked up to be? The camp seems equally divided. Some enthusiastically 
embrace the freedom and autonomy, but almost as many don’t. Perhaps it depends on the individual: we all 
thrive in different environments and circumstances, with kids adding more complexity. Cutting your own 
path can be financially and personally challenging, but can afford a ‘roundedness’ not always available to 
nine-to-fivers. Rebecca called this trade-off a “happy tax”, another said, “sensational and restrictive all at 
once.” Swings and roundabouts? Continue the conversation at \\ n\v,dumboj eather.com/where-the-heart-is 


renewed passion for what they're doing. Seeing the results, the tangible results, of a campaign that's gone out into the 
local community and seeing how it's transformed ... 

/)/ Can you give me an example? 

Philippa Yeah. One is GTP+, an organisation that's run by people who have HIV and/or AIDS. It tends to be primarily gay, 
transsexuals, transgenders and transvestites that work in this particular organisation. They have a kitchen, well more 
of a restaurant kind of thing, called The Solidarity Kitchen where they make meals for people in the local community. 
Everyone who works in the Kitchen has HIV and/or AIDS and the money made from the Kitchen helps pay for the 
rent and the electricity. The original focus was to provide a reasonably priced, well-balanced diet and meal for people 
in the community who have HIV and AIDS. It's a really poor community and people can't necessarily afford to eat 
well, but you need to if you're going to be taking antiretroviral drugs. The Kitchen is a really good way of helping to 
educate people in the local community about what they should be eating if they've got the virus. What it also does is 
help to educate people who don't have the virus. Anybody can eat there and the idea is to get more people from the 
community to eat there, because it helps people realise that you can't get HIV or AIDS through food. So, on a number 
of levels, this project is phenomenal. One of the biggest problems they had was that they were only serving about 
11 plates of lunch per day. They needed to up that so somebody from Wieden + Kennedy came over and developed a 
campaign to get more people eating there. On the final day, they did a huge launch. Television cameras were there and 
it was so successful that they had 60 people eat there that day and every day since. Their profile got really big and 
they've actually made enough money now to move and create a much bigger restaurant. I think that they've hired three 
more people and with some money from Pact Brazil they've been able to invest in a new fridge, bigger ovens and air 
conditioning, and it's now like a proper restaurant, which is amazing. You talk to people at the organisation and they 
say it has transformed them. So, that gives me goose bumps. It's just amazing. 

Df The person who worked on that project, would they have gone back to Wieden + Kennedy and given a presentation on 
their time there? 

Phihppa Absolutely. We get people to write case studies when they're in the country, so they can make sense of the experience for 
themselves, and when they go back, they definitely present to the company and often to their clients as well. By presenting it to 
other people, it's bringing that knowledge and understanding about the area of HIV, for example, to the UK and helping to educate 
people there about what's going on. 

I think change happens when people 
understand situations better ,; basically, 

so, that's why that's an important 

part of the process. 

Dj It's such a great model you've set up. Are you happy for it to just grow as it grows? 

Philippa Yeah, it needs to get bigger. We need to send more than six people a year. I think the nature of how it's working, having 
more people telling their stories and more people going through the program, will generate more interest, and therefore 
more people will go through the program. I'm flying to New York on Saturday and I'm wanting get the US market on board. 
I don't think that it will happen immediately, but hopefully if I at least start these conversations then we will start some 
momentum there as well. I certainly do want to be working in other areas, but I think we should expand within Brazil first. 
There's a lot to be done in Brazil. One of the biggest problems, actually, is that a lot of the [non-profit] foundations are 
pulling out of Brazil and going to countries in Africa. I can understand that, because Brazil is becoming a really powerful 
nation and, if I was a foundation based in the UK or the US, I'd be thinking surely Lula [da Silva], the president of Brazil, 
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should be putting money into helping the situation in Brazil, because they certainly have enough to be doing that. 
There are many countries in Africa which certainly do not have those resources and need a lot of help, so I completely 
understand why a lot of the foundations are pulling out, but at the same time, certainly where we are in the northeast 
of Brazil, there's so much to be done and they're really struggling because they don't have the funding. There's still the 
need; the need hasn't gone away and they're not getting the money from Brazil. It's nice for us to be there because we 
can make a difference and we're not reliant on foundations to make what we do possible. We receive our funding through 
the advertising agencies so that we can provide these opportunities for their employees. You asked do I want to expand. 
I would like to go to Africa. It feels like it would be good, but I don't have the resources to be able to do that yet. 

/)/ I have no doubt that you will get there at some point. I can hear it in your voice. If you look back to five years ago when 
your uncle died and how you felt like you could try to make a difference somehow, are you stoked that you actually are? 

Philipp Yeah, absolutely. It's funny, 

I get goose bumps and I just got them 
now when you said that. 

I don't get them that easily, but I get them when I feel really 
inspired by something, and I get so inspired by these organisations in Brazil. I had lunch with a guy the other day who has 
developed this idea ... One of the biggest problems is, in the really poor areas, certainly within the population of people 
who are transgender, transsexual and gay men, that the number of people who have HIV is higher than in the general 
population. This guy was explaining how this more vulnerable population of people sometimes avoids getting tested 
because, for example, their name will, in real life, be Ricardo, but they go by Joanna. When they go to the clinic and they're 
called Ricardo, it's really embarrassing for them. They're there in a long dress and their hair is all done nicely and it's really 
embarrassing - something that people never really considered as a barrier before. Anyway, what he's done is set up a trailer 
that drives around and does immediate HIV testing for this more vulnerable population. They have three people who do the 
testing, one guy drives and the rest of them are counsellors. They get the results in 15 minutes. It's changing these people's 
lives and it's helping this whole situation of HIV in the area. I was just so inspired by his work and the project ... Then I 
talked to somebody else who is working with street children and how they've fundamentally changed those children's lives 
and their families' lives. 

To even just have a small part in that, 
or be a small part of that is incredible. 

I will never claim that we're 

changing the world, or the world can't live without what we're doing; but, at the same time, it is making a small difference 
and hopefully in time, as we work more and more with these organisations, we can develop a longer relationship with 
them and it can be a little bit more sustainable. Basically, the more agencies that send people, the more of these 
organisations we can help and then, on the flip-side, the more professionals within the private sector will have a much 
better understanding of how interconnected the world is and how it's so important that the private sector gets more 
involved with these kind of things. Hopefully then, looking into the future, it will start to improve the way that we as 
business people work, and how we consider our role as players who can help socially, rather than just sell stuff or consume 
stuff. In the private sector, we can provide a service, a social service, as well. So, that's what makes me really excited 
because I just think there is so much potential there. 
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Alex Herbert and his wife Kris have always followed their bliss, and for them, bliss means powder, mountains of powder. 
Alex is originally from Sydney and Kris from America, yet a small hamlet called Lyttelton, just outside of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, is now their home. They care deeply about their lifestyle and live there because it suits them - it's relatively cheap, 
there's plenty of space, the air's fresh and the ski fields are just a short drive away. That their business is making skis should 
come as no surprise, except that these aren't just any old skis, they're custom-made by hand for each customer, and ideal 
for skiing ... you guessed it, powder. 

Df Where did the name Kingswood Skis come from? 

Alex It was the first or the second name we came up with when we first started talking about making skis. I love Kingswood cars 

and all that but I'm not a huge car fan or loyal to Holden or anything. I like what Kingswood stands for in Australia and 

in New Zealand as being the sort of solid, regal old car that got palmed off down through families and you still see them 
around (see page 93 *King of the Mountain). There's also the fact that we were always staunch about making our skis 
with at least a wood core, you know; so then we thought, Kingswood. King sounds quite good; it's like it put us in a slightly 
more elite category and that. But anyway, that was when 

we were dreaming about 
making skis, before we even made some. 

I'm one of those guys that 

can picture the image of the thing before I actually know how to make it. We came up with heaps of other names. 
I've got books of them, but we kept going back to Kingswood. Then we kind of got put on the spot. When I finally 
did make some skis and we started to get a top sheet digitally printed it was like, well, what name are we going to 
put on it? You know, we didn't quite have one. 

Df That was it. 

Alex Kingswood, that was it. 

Df You say "we", was it more than you at that stage? 

Alex Well, I include Kris in that because she's my wife and my business partner. I do all the manual labour, I make the skis, I 
come up with all the designs and that, but she's been there from day one helping me along the way, so that's why I say 
we. Plus, you know, I have lots of friends that I ski with who would come and give me their two dollars worth and a little 
hand as well. On the day that I made my very first pair, I had a friend there as well who helped me, so ... 

Df So it's always felt bigger than just you? 

Alex Yeah, definitely. 

Df I asked because I wasn't sure whether or not you and Kris were together at that stage. It was what, eight years ago that 
you started? 

Alex Yeah, that was eight years ago, but we've been married for 13 years now. 

Df Holy moly. 

Alex And together for 15. We met on a ski hill in Austria and it was pretty much love at first sight. She was American 
and I was living in Australia at the time so we were having this long-distance relationship. I'd go to the States and 
she'd come over this way, and then eventually we said, "Let's go to New Zealand and live there, get married and 
stop travelling so much." 

Df Why New Zealand? 

Alex Well, we really loved it here. We came here on holiday about 14 years ago. 
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Df Skiing? 

Alex It was for a competition called the Heli Challenge down in Wanaka. It was one of the very first free skiing competitions 
where, rather than make you go through gates on a groomed course, they flew you up to the top of the Southern Alps in a 
helicopter. You'd go from the very top and they'd judge you on how you skied it. We came out here for three weeks, skied 
around, did the competition and fell in love with New Zealand. I was born in England, but I grew up in Australia and I did 

seasons on the Australian ski fields. New Zealand is the obvious progression from skiing Australia. So that was that. Kris 

and I fell in love in New Zealand and we could see a lifestyle that we envisaged happening here because there's a lot of 
opportunity for people. We had no money when we started this business and I don't think I would ever have been able to do 
this in Sydney where I grew up because of the size of the space I need and the rent and bureaucracy involved ... 

/)/ By the sound of things you're a great skier and love skiing, what then took you that next step to making your own skis? 

Alex Well it was out of necessity really. I got so into my skiing and doing competitions and we started seeing these really 

good skiers show up from America, our heroes that were in magazines and movies, and they were on these really wide 
skis that were custom made for them by the factories they were sponsored by. We could see straight away that they 
were skiing so much better than us, because they were better skiers, but also because of the skis that they had. You 
couldn't buy them in New Zealand; no one was importing them and most of the factories weren't even making them, 
they were just making prototypes for the pros, you know. So we thought, let's try to make some of these because we're 
not going to be able to buy them. That's how I started ... 

Df Had you always been pretty handy? 

Alex Well I'd been doing ski repairs for 14 seasons, so that's where my background comes from, repairing snowboards and 
skis, and I got quite good at that. So I knew what was in skis and how to use glue and fibreglass and do edges and 
all that type of stuff, but I'm no carpenter or anything. I've done some jobs that have been very repetitive and kind 
of crafty; all sorts of weird things like making wooden Easter eggs and stuff for some friends in Australia. In all these 
little jobs I learnt that 

if you practise something long enough 
you suddenly become really good at it, 

you know, with your hands, if 

it's a repetitive job ... 

Df So then you saw guys on these skis you thought, let's try to make a pair? 

Alex Yeah, let's try and make a pair of those. 

Df Had you ever made any before that? 

Alex No, but I'd made a windsurfer and six surfboards. It’s definitely not rocket science; it's very simple. I mean, the 

technology they're using in the big factories overseas is really high and they're getting machines to do a lot of the work, 

but the way 

we make skis is more the traditional way, 

starting with 

a wood core and da da da (see page 94 *Wood onya). It’s very simple and so it never seemed to me to be a very daunting 
task. I just sort of thought, I can do that, I'm going to have a crack at it. 

Df I guess you made them like that, by hand, because you had to, but then that's obviously become their appeal. 

Alex Absolutely. Yeah, it has. I noticed early that skis were getting weaker and weaker. In the ski repair business, we were seeing 
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*King of the mountain 


Whilst Kingswood Skis are the 
connoisseur’s choice up on the slopes, 
there’s another Kingswood which has 
been part of the ultimate powdery day 
for decades. Ever since the first HK 
rolled off the production line in 1968, 
the Holden Kingswood has been ferrying 
thousands of Australian and New 
Zealand snow fiends up the mountains. 
Qualities shared with its namesake such 
as sty le, comfort and durability have 
ensured the Kingswood has remained a 
common sight on our roads today. 

A direct descendant from the Holden 
Special, the Kingswood certainly doesn’t 
dominate the upper car parks like it used 
to, but nonetheless the competition can 
certainly take a leaf out of the Kingswood 
manual. While you may get all wheel 
drive, ABS braking, satellite navigation 
and iPod connectivity in your latest $40K 


set of wheels, the Kingswood’s strong 
points lie in its utility and, for a mere 
$ 5 K* you can be on your way. 

There’ll be no need to book 
accommodation. Whether you opt for the 
double bench seat sedan, station w'agon, 
ute or panel van (complete with rear 
window curtains), there’s plenty of room 
for everyone. Dining out for an over¬ 
priced break)' is a thing of the past, just 
hook the LPG fuel lines straight into your 
BBQ. Conveniently, most Kingswoods 
have a built in breakfast bar - with the 
station wagon, simply fold down the tail 
gate and wind out the glass. 

Unless you’ve slept within walking 
distance of the bottom chair, it’s time 
to head off to the slopes — no need to 
de-ice the windscreen, the Kingswood’s 
self-controlled climate will ensure the 
temperature inside remains exactly the 


by Mark Spence 

same as out**. For some extra cash, 
double as a shuttle bus on the way up, 
with eight passengers onboard there’s 
no need for 4WD. Even the sedan’s boot 
will accommodate your latest pair of 180s 
without having to remove the LPG tank. 

While your Kingswood skis are 
admired all day, no doubt so is your 
accommodation down in the car park. 
Remove all the ‘if you’d like to sell 
this car please call me’ notes from the 
windscreen, pray your radiator is 90% 
antifreeze, and you’re good to go. 

So next time you’re in the market 
for some wheels, don’t forget all these 
extras. The Holden Kingswood has been 
on our roads for over 40 years, and no 
doubt will be for many to come. 

*You should probably set aside §10K p.afor 
maintenance. Ensure your sleeping bags 

are rated to - ISC 
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by Claire Thomas 


Reincarnation is the belief that 
when something dies, it is born into 
a new' existence as another form of 
life. Exactly what form that new life 
takes depends on how it lived its 
previous life. If this is indeed true, 
then the trees made into the kitchen 
utensils in Yuko Fujita's friends' 
cupboards must have given shade 
and shelter to many people and 
animals, for they have now been 
carved and chiseled by Fujita into 
stunning pieces of jewellery. 

Melbourne jeweller, Fujita, 
became a member of Mount 
Waverley Wood Workers Inc. to 
learn the skills needed to transform 
discarded and all-but-forgotten 
wooden objects of distinctly 


y 

domestic and ordinary origins 
into necklaces and brooches. She 
says, "I see many wooden objects 
that have passed their prime or 
have fallen out of use, having been 
replaced by our ever-changing 
consumer society. I thought that 
I could give new life to them 
again ... I am attracted to natural 
materials such as paper, cotton, 
wood, silk, wool and leather. I 
see individual, unique character 
and warmth in those materials. I 
think they become more attractive 
when they are dented, stained, 
wonky, discoloured, stretched and 
scratched because it gives me a 
feeling of their life and history." 

When making her pieces, Fujita 


is careful not to completely erase 
the wood's previous incarnations. 
Many of the pieces are reminiscent 
of imaginary plants or woodland 
creatures. Together they form 
a body of work she has titled 
'Kodoma' which in Japanese has 
two meanings; 'tree spirits' and 
'echo' because it is said that when 
you hear echoes in the forest it is 
the spirits of trees are responding 
the sounds you made. She explains, 
"I see the objects and they respond 
to me through their shape, color 
and texture to bring form to each 
item," and in turn, Fujita gives them 
a new' life. 

Fujita is represented by e.cj.ctal cjallcir 
niMv.ccjctahcom.au 



Necklace an left - 1 Lost world' a lost environment (habitat) where all life Brooch - 'Cave paint ' imaginary'floral image of a cave paint of the last 

existed harmoniously and dynamically - materials: bowls, spoon handle. Stone Age, the same era as the Lascaux cave paint in France, estimated 

bookend, 1 Set yellow gold, shell, silver, silk cord, paint. to be 17 000years old - materials: rolling pin, spoon handle, silver 

Necklace on right - 'Memory reading an extinct'creature with rich and and paint. 

various experiences, memories that we can no longer share - materials: Photographs by Phoebe Porter. 

clog, wooden spoons, silver, paint. 




a Lot more equipment coming in that was completely blown apart when people had hit rocks. Straight away I knew that the 
construction method they were using, which is very different to the way we make skis, was just ... It's obviously very cheap to 
make skis and they make good margins on them, but they're not lasting as long. So you're right, because of necessity we had to 
make them the traditional way with that hand layup and everything, but also it was obvious that all the older stuff was not falling 
apart; it was taking the same abuse. We were like, right, 

it’s lucky and serendipitous 
that the traditional wav is also the best way. 

And it's nice because 

straight away people realised that. We got a lot of feedback saying, "Thank God, someone's making good solid skis with 
sidewall construction and a wood core." Now quite a lot of the manufacturers, their top of the line stuff has all gone back 
to being made using that traditional manufacturing process. 

/)/ That's interesting. So after you made that first pair for yourself, how did it then become something more, a business? 

Alex Well, it went pretty dormant because I went skiing on that pair! 

/)/ Sure! 

\/f\ I was pretty proud that the first pair of skis we made were very skiable. 

They were really pood 

actually. They looked lujly as sin, but they skied 
really well. 

But I realised, after that first pair, that it was so much work just to get to that one stage 
and after seeing the first pair, I could suddenly see all the faults in the process I'd taken to make them. It was quite a 
daunting task. You know, at first you're so naive and oblivious to all the challenges that you're going to face. In hindsight, 
if I knew all the work I was going to have to do to get them to this stage I might... I'm a bit of a lazy person, you know, 
I might have gone, "Oh, maybe not, I'll go and do a tiling apprenticeship or whatever." But, yeah, it turned out that it’s 
just one step at a time ... The second pair of skis that we made came quite a bit later, like almost a year later. I had to 
change a lot of things, but some of the things that we're using today, like the bed that I shape the cores on, are the 
originals. I'm happy that some things have stayed really good and they're a good solid design, construction, ergonomic 
and that everything works. Then there are other things that were just like, oh, scrap that idea, that was wrong. Once I 
got the second pair out, then we started on a roll. I had ... 

/)/ Was that second pair for you too? 

Alex Yes, it was. I probably had the first six or seven pairs. I let my mates ski on them as well, but I didn't sell any at that 

stage. It wasn't until probably about eight or ten pairs or something that I started getting enquiries from people who saw 

us skiing on them,and asked, "Can you make me a pair? How much do they cost?" I initially didn't start it as a business, 
I started it as a way of making myself and my mates some skis. I didn't think it was going to be a viable business, but it 
just evolved and people started to ask for them and so we made them ... 

/)/ Were you still doing ski repair work at the same time? 

.\U \ Yeah, yeah. I was still working about five or six months of the year in the business in town fixing and waxing skis and all that 

stuff and then doing odd jobs in summertime; all sorts, tree pruning, working in restaurants, that kind of good stuff to get some 
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dollars in. Kris was also writing, she's a journalist, so between the two of us ... Like I said, we were living in New Zealand and 
we were stoked. We didn't have a child at the time and it was pretty easy living I'd say compared to what we were used to. And 
then I started selling the odd pair of skis to friends and associates around locally on the club fields. 

Df Because they're so labour intensive, do you think you ever charged enough money to really warrant your time on them? 

Alex No, not in the early stages, not at all. Every dollar I made selling them went straight back into buying the materials, 

changing the way we made them and setting up different systems. It was definitely a labour of love and I was not 
making any money out of it, but without sitting down and drawing up a proper business plan, I could see something 
evolving. Kris used to joke, "When are we actually going to get anything out of this? You know, other than a free pair 
of skis every year." But 

I was confident that the sink hole that 
was this business would eventually Jill up 

and then I would be able 

to actually start making some money off it. It was a few years later before we actually did. The first pair probably took 
about five days to make and now I've got it down to about ten hours work from start to finish. The labour is still extremely 
intensive and that's the whole thing about them, there's nothing high tech downstairs in the factory. I'm the only one 
who makes them so I do everything from the screen-printing, to the shaping of the wood cores, to fibreglassing, to 
polishing, waxing it up, all that stuff. 

/)/ Wow. And they're custom made aren't they, so they'll be different for every person? 

\ie\ Yeah, that's right. That's why I don't make stock or do big runs and factory work. I quite like it that way too, you know. I 

still get excited at the end, when I've made a pair of skis for someone, to give them a flex and go, "Oh yeah, that'll be good 

for that person." 

Every now and then I po, “Oh posh, they’re 
quite solid. I hope that pay’s a pood skier. ” 

We get pretty good 

feedback. I'm really lucky, you know, we get a lot of props out there and everyone's pretty happy with them. You obviously 
get one or two bits of good, constructive criticism as well. 

Df Sure, you need that. 

Alex You do need that. I get quite ... I think feedback is our best thing, because we don't have systems in place to test 

everything and monitor it and know that's it falling into exactly the right category and bracket ... The best thing is just 

talking to people who know what's going on. 

Df And how did word spread? Was it just word of mouth? 

Alex Yeah it was. At first it was word of mouth, we didn't have a marketing budget. I was actually having a hard time keeping 

up with demand because we were ordering such small amounts of materials and it was taking so long to make them. I'd 
get an order and then, by the time I'd got that complete, and had maybe a day or two off, then another order would come 
in. It was working out really nicely. Then you know, inevitably things evolve, and the thing that put us into the next 
gear was that basically our supplier ran out of materials ... This has actually been our biggest challenge of all. We quickly 
realised that the manufacturers of the materials to make skis are all basically in Austria or Switzerland. They're great 
companies that have been making good stuff for a long time for the ski industry, but their minimum order requirements 
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*Licence to Chilli 


Skiing and riding in New Zealand is a privilege. Two 
islands in the middle of a deep ocean, open to storm 
cycles from all directions. Cold southern air flows, filled 
with moisture, can blanket the mountains leaving a 
playground of opportunity. 

After completing my travels around the world, I came 
home and w'ent south, keen to explore the Southern 
Alps. I found myself in Canterbury and discovered 
club ski areas including Mt. Olympus, Mt. Cheeseman, 
Broken River, Craigieburn and Temple Basin. 

Club skiing in New Zealand is incredibly unique. 

Very recently, an Australian chap asked me if their rope 
tow's were the latest lift technolog)’, and yes way back 
in the day they were. Canterbury ski clubs were built by 
groups of passionate individuals with blood, sweat and 
tears ... and a jolly good time. History was captured 
with stories, photos, and film that are still being 
watched and talked about today. 

On top of this, while rope tows remain part of the 
backbone to many of the clubs, the atmosphere is second 
to none. Generations of families coat the club’s trophy 
cabinet, and members provide a solid contribution to 
gearing the slopes up for the winter ahead. 

While the prospect of using rope tow s keeps the 
skier numbers down, the huts and lodges located in 
the mountains keep those keen enough nestled into 
an alpine environment and able to connect with other 
like-minded folk. Some clubs like Mt. Cheeseman have 
Tbars and offer a lot more intermediate terrain. Others 
like Craigieburn Valley have zero terrain for beginners. 
Broken River has a purpose built tramway through 
the native alpine beech. Mt. Olympus is known as 'the 
playground of the Gods'. Temple Basin, on the Main 
Divide of the Southern Alps, is a true big mountain, 
alpine experience. 

What remains a challenge for the clubs is keeping 
membership active, while having a commercial 
focus. The resource cost and expertise required to 


run a ski area, on top of an accommodation facility, 
at each of the clubs is immense and continued 
patronage is critical. 

When I started coming to the clubs I could see and 
feel the enthusiasm for the outdoors, particularly when 
the snow conditions were good. We began to imagine 
what it would be like to combine the ski areas as one 
whole playground, while maintaining each club’s 
unique atmosphere and accessible terrain. 

With three good mates, we started up a snow travel 
company called CHILL, based out of a log cabin in 
Castle Hill Village. We developed a multi-mountain 
concept for keen riders and skiers to access up to 
six ski areas on a CHILL season pass. We wanted 
to attract people to the small ski areas, where they 
could have a choice of places to go, a variety of 
passes to suit their plans and good value for their 
experience. People like Alex Herbert became our 
core, loyal clientele. When Alex brought his first 
pass in 1999 our capacity ranged from 20 to 75 pass 
holders. Now, in our thirteenth season, I remain the 
sole proprietor, and we have grown to 2000 pass 
holders, accessing up to 11 ski areas. 

Financially we are able to contribute to ski club 
operations and future developments, we run events 
in the mountains attracting a high calibre of athletes 
from around the world, and we publish a free CHILL 
Winter Guide distributed to all good snow retailers in 
New Zealand, Melbourne and Sydney. Loyal season 
pass holders often opt to join their favourite club, while 
travelers choose the CHILL Pass and find their own 
place within the club experience. 

Heaven for all of us is the smell of a tail nor'wester 
and a cool southerly breeze hard on its heels. A blue 
bird, powder day with a pair of fat Kingswood skis, 
cutting tracks on our favourite mountain and hanging 
with familiar faces. See you up there Alex! 

\vw\v. ch illout . co.nz 
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were ridiculous - they were for big factories that were in China and in Europe. They didn't want to have a bar of us because 
we were ordering a couple of hundred metres of materials when they're normally selling container loads of it. We knew 
that to be able to continue we would have to borrow some money and buy a large amount of materials. Then, it was like, 
okay, we've got these materials, now we have to sell them, so then this sort of standard business model starting kicking 
in. We still didn't order a container of materials or anything. We had to go to Austria and meet these guys from the 
companies, have beers with them and be like, "C'mon, you know, we're just a small company from New Zealand, cut us a 
break, here's a t-shirt," and all that sort of thing. It's still a problem for us. We'll email them ten times before we actually 
get a reply. I think we're kind of like a sand fly to them, you know ... 

/)/ More annoying than anything else? 

Mc\ Yeah. 

/)/ So, it's been eight years or so now? 

A/t’v Yeah. It's been yeah, eight years, and really a proper business for five years with a website running, GST, and things like that. 

/)/ And how do you keep it interesting, or do you just love it? 

\ic\ One of the things is that because everything's custom made I find that interesting and a challenge. Quite often there's a 

new top sheet or something that I want, so you're not looking at the same product every day. I think for me it’s still ... 
it's still so much of a challenge. I can see that potentially in the future I might start getting sick of it, but I'm hoping 
that by that stage 

I'll be turning into an old man who quite 
likes tinkering in his shed. 

I try to keep a positive attitude about it. It is fairly repetitive, 
well, it's very repetitive, but it feels quite creative as well and it's got an element of, I wouldn't say artistry, but craftiness 
about it that I really enjoy. 

/)/ So you actually enjoy the physical act of making them as much as everything else? 

\lc\ Look, 

I'd be lying if I said there weren ’f some things I 
hated, but there's enough that I really do enjoy 

and that I 

am getting good at. It's also the whole challenge of making them better, making them quicker, and making them look 
different, different designs. Every couple of years ... Well, all the time, I'm coming up with a new ski design, so I'll drop 

one and I'll bring in a new shape with a new, completely new, width and dimensions and then go and ski them. That 
whole process is really exciting for me still, so it keeps me into it. Plus I live and work in the same building, so it’s not 
... I don't have to commute to work and know that I'm going to be there all day, I'm completely free to, if the snow's 
good, just drop everything and go skiing. If the waves are good I'll go for a surf, and if Obi needs attention then I'll come 
upstairs and hang out with him. I'm really fortunate in that respect. 

/)/ It works for you as much as you work for it, kind of. Have you ever had an apprentice? 

\ic\ No I haven't, but we've got a young guy who's just done his Masters of Engineering at Canterbury University (in 

Christchurch). He's a really keen skier and he approached us about working on a ski binding for us. That kind of evolved 
into him coming and doing some work experience in the ski factory. He turned out to be really, really meticulous and 
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perfect for cutting out materials and doing precision cuts and things. He comes in once a week and gives me a hand 

doing that sort of thing. He's on the 'work for skis' program so he's not actually on wages. I'll just make him a pair of 

skis when he gets up enough hours. I can see that in the future, quite a long way in the future though, I might not be 
able to make skis, so I want to nurture someone along the way. Maybe my son Obi. 

Df Has he shown any interest? 

Alex He's only two! But he does know I make skis for a living. 

Df And does Kris still write? 

Alex Yeah she does. Not so much anymore; she's been a pretty full time mum, but she's going to start getting into more again. 
She works very hard on this business as well, especially just recently. We've started getting into the whole Facebook 
and Twitter thing, and updating the website regularly and trying to do the whole new style of communications and 
networking and marketing that you need to do. 

Df It's a full time job in itself. So that's been her side of things - more of the communications and marketing? 

Alex Yeah, absolutely. She also processes all the orders, deals with our customers and deals with the suppliers. She's been 

pretty amazing in that respect. Up until recently she did all the accounting as well. 

Df Oh gosh. 

Alex Yeah, it was a lot of work for her and there was not much time for the writing, but we realised that it's actually better to 
employ someone to do the accounting because (a) it saves us a lot of time and (b) its actually turning out in our favour. 
One of the beauties of this job is that all my skiing, which is obviously a big part of my life, is finally tax deductible. We 

don't want to take the piss or anything, but we're definitely getting some nice lunches up on the ski hill and talking to 

people and selling skis to them at the time. Yeah, it’s great. 

Df Yeah, and I guess every ski run you take you're testing aren't you? 

Alex Oh exactly. Product testing. 

Df Do you still manage to get overseas a bit? 

Alex I didn't this year, but I did last year. We try to go to the trade show in Munich, which is the biggest ski trade show in 

the world. All the new stuffs there, all the suppliers, everyone's there, you know. We go, not to sell our skis, but to buy 
materials and to suss out what people are doing ... I think it’s important so we'll always go to that every two or three 

years. Europe is a great place to be for skiing. I think it's, in my mind, the best in the world as far as overseas. I think 

the club fields here in Canterbury are the best in the world (see page 98 *Licence to Chill), but I'd go to Europe over 
America or Canada. There are huge resorts that are really old and have history and character and amazing food, but not 
many people actually skiing off piste as well. There are so many more lifts per capita I suppose that the place is like heli 
skiing every day. It's amazing. 

Df Of course. Is there anyone else in the world doing what you do? 

Alex Yeah there are. Well, no one's doing it quite as well as we are, obviously, but there are quite a few. In fact, we've definitely 

been affected by the fact that, especially 

in America, there’s over 100 
handmade ski manufacturers now. When wefrst 
started we could onlyfnd six or seven, 

and they were mostly in Europe 

and had been going for a long time ... old ski makers. It seems to be a bit of a ... We get an email almost every day from 
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someone overseas, like a young kid who's finished school and is doing engineering or something, who wants to make his own 
skis and wants to know where he can get the materials from and this, that and the other. So yeah, there are a lot of small 
manufacturers, especially in America, that have popped up in the last couple of years. They are doing different shapes and 
cooler graphics, but there's not a lot of people actually custom making the skis for each client. Skiing was a little bit stale 
for a while there, especially when we first came into it. As far as graphics and shapes go, it was very European and targeted 
towards middle to upper class flashy people, you know. There were a lot of leery colours. It's got a lot cooler I suppose, in my 
opinion. 

What’s considered cool are these niche brands, 

so people 

are seeing that and starting to set them up. We definitely have some competition and we realise that, but we are unique 
in the fact that we're in the southern hemisphere and we clearly don't want to become a big company that makes stock 
and sells it to wholesalers to sell it to shops. We want to sell direct to the customer and we want to custom make all our 
skis. I think we're fairly unique in that respect. 

Df Who does do all your graphics? 

Alex Urn, Kris and I. We don't have huge amounts of graphics actually. I'm a bit of a minimalist when it comes to graphics. Our 
first graphic, and it's still the one we still have today, is a black ski with the word 'Kingswood' written on it and the logo at 
the tail. People can choose what colour they want the Kingswood and the logo, but it's black and white, black and silver, 
black and yellow. You know, it stands out like a dog's balls on the ski hill because everything else is so leery. They're really 
popular and the majority of the top sheets are that design. A couple of years ago we had a top sheet design competition 
and we had lots and lots of people enter the competition and send us what they thought was the ideal ski top sheet. We 
said we were going to use the top three in our top sheets and do a limited run of them. It was a really good competition to 
have. It was a bit of a marketing exercise. We could see what people liked and also we got some cool designs out of it and 
so we're using those, but we're totally open if anyone wants to send through a graphic. If we like it then, yeah ... 

Df You'll run with it? 

Alex Hmm, definitely. 

Df Cool. As you were talking about the fact that there are more and more handmade ski makers popping up I was thinking 
about that as part of a broader trend. I guess having something custom made is the new luxury isn't it? 

Alex Definitely. I think also 

people are starting to be more aware 
that smaller businesses like us might be slightly 
more sustainable 

than a bigger manufacturer. People are aware of the fact that if something's 
made in China, then it’s sold through an exporter, who then sells it to a wholesaler, who then sells it to the shop, 
who then sells it to them. You are buying something that was made very cheaply for quite a high price. It might 
be good quality. I'm not saying that anything made in China is not good quality, because I think some of their 
stuff is really good, but it's just, it's been through that many people's hands that its price is completely inflated, 
to the point where it's a bit ridiculous. If you walk in to a ski shop our skis are comparable in price to the top 
shelf stuff there. They're not the cheapest skis you can get, but they're also not the most expensive. If we were 
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going to wholesale them they would be ridiculously priced and very exclusive, but we'd probably end up selling 
more of them! I don't know, people are strange like that. We pay a lot of money for our materials and to ship 
them to New Zealand. Because we're getting such small quantities and not meeting their minimum requirements, 
they're charging us like wounded bulls. Plus the labour's very intensive and expensive. Then we put our little 
margin on them and we sell straight to the customer. We're not being greedy anywhere down the line and no one 
else is involved, so it's a nice, clean transaction. 

/)/ Yeah, cool. So where do you hope the business goes from here? I noticed you're doing jackets and stuff? 

Mc\ Yeah. We've got a friend down the road who makes amazing down jackets and anything to do with down; sleeping bags 

and stuff like that. It was natural that we'd get him to make custom down jackets for us. They're custom made for people 
and we embroider our Kingswood logo on them. They're incredibly good quality and it works really well with us. It’s a local 
guy who has a business just like ours - it's just him. Our t-shirts are also locally made, and the guy Lee, who screenprints 
them, is local. Our beanies are hand-crocheted by an old woman in Brighton. It's that whole ethos of 'jobs for the boys' or 
whatever, but I think that's a nice way to do it. Obviously soft goods are nice because I don't have to lift a finger, I don't 
have to make them, and yet it's something people can buy that's Kingswood, even if they can't afford a pair of skis quite 
yet; so more soft goods and that kind of stuff would be good. We've also started doing kids' skis and a broader range of skis. 
When we first started we were just for the really good skiers, off-piste skiing, but now we're trying to get out to a lot more 
people. I really want to be able to keep it small like it is. There are a few things I don't want to do: I don't want to have 
to move into a bigger space; I don't want to have to move out of this building because I love where I work; and I don't 
really like the idea of becoming a manager of staff and that sort of thing. I quite like being responsible for it myself. Like 
you said, right now I really enjoy my job. That might change, but at the moment I'd really like to keep it the same. The way 
we're going right now, 

we’re not going to be millionaires, but 
we’ve got a really nice lifestyle 

and if we can maintain that and try to make good skis ... 

At the moment we sell about 80 to 110 pairs a year. I'd like to be able to do 150. If we could sell 150, we'd be giggling. 

/)/ It's so refreshing to hear someone say they're pretty much iiappy with the size that they are and that it's nice 
and sustainable. 

\ic\ If it gets bigger I can just see it becoming more work for me and 

I’m fundamentally a 

bit lazy! I really like to be able to drop everything 
and go for a suif 

I'm not a very ambitious person financially. We've managed to buy the building 
that we live and work in. We've got a mortgage to pay, but we have this amazing building in Lyttelton that used to be 
the rugby club rooms. It's a 100-year-old, brick, Georgian-style building and it's 800 square metres. It's just beautiful. We 
live upstairs and have renovated it into a sort of loft-style apartment. We've got downstairs as my ski factory and I can 
do what I want down there. It's such a great set-up. I don't want to be too greedy. I can't really imagine wanting much 
more ... perhaps a bit more overseas travel! / 
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Why subscribe... 


1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Before they even get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of Moral Fibre for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 

7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 

I would like to buy... 


a subscription for 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 

The digital edition of 4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST) 


Australia 

New Zealand 

Rest of world 

$45 

$65 
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$80 

$125 

$145 

$30 

$30- 

$30 


My name 
My address 


Postcode 


My daytime phone 


My email 


This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no Expiry 

Cardholder's name 
Signature 

and post to PO Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 

^Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 
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LISA MADIGAN 


beauty is timeless . sustainability is now 




discover a new way to shop & be inspired... 

www.lisamadigan.com.au 
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